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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau. Scheurebe or 
Gewiirztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine 'always holds pride of 
place, generating 
Gemutlichkeit and good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Durkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night in wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 


1 Grapes on the vine 

2 Dorrenbach. 

3 St Martin 

4 Deidesheim 

5 Wachenhelm 
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Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route be your guide. 


Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Wine Route 
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Bonn-Moscow summer of content 
as Genscher visits Kremlin 


DIE ®WELT 
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lCOW have developed at a pace n»»- 
unc woolii have dated lorccii.M Iasi vcai. 

I lie lengthy ice age preilieleil l>v l lie 
Bonn Opposition after missile moderni- 
sat ion by Nuionnil critical comments by 
Chancellor Koltl lias suddenly turned 
into a summer. 

1'ureign Minister (icnschci basked in 
this sunshine ihroiigltoui his weekend 
\isit to the Soviet capital. 

I here can no longer be ,in\ doubt 
that Mr Gorbachov rales good relations 
with the Kcdci.il Republic high mi his 
loreign policy piiorities. 

Why else would he haw said rel- 
•iiion-* between Moscow in.I Hoim wcic 

CriKJ.ll iii I 1 '* " l >• ' I " 

roj^ 

I he Stoict tcndei did nm just make 
do with lelerring to political and econ¬ 
omic te.isoits: lie also ineulioned Ittsinry 
and the arts. 

And Soviet spokesmen were at pants 
to reassure the German delegation that 
they were extremely serious on this 
point. 

The flattering course of Herr Genseli- 
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Genscher made to the effect that Kohl's 
visit would pave the way fora thorough 
improvement in German-Soviet rel¬ 
ations must be taken seriously. 

Why this i e tie wed interest in closet 
cooperation with florin 7 Economic mo¬ 
tives would seem In be foremost. 

Mr Gorbachov needs Western sup¬ 
port for the modernisation of Soviet in¬ 
dustry. This is. feels Gorbachov, most 
readily available in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. 

Economic issues played a major tole 
in (ienschet's talks in Moscow and they 
are sure in also to figure high oil the 
agenda when t haucelloi Kohl nukes 
his visit. 

II there is strictly mutual benclil. 
there can be no objection 

In political let tils ii stems probable 
ilia*, in giving Morin pretereiice. Mr 
* ioibachov would like to drive a wedec 
L -’” r \*u ri- i ,r..| <!• I i-lin ■ pm 

ner in Nam. 

lie might also he keen to alienate 
floun Irorn its partners in the Kuropeaii 
Lomnuimiv. or at least to picveiil lur- 
ther miegralioii in Western Europe. 

On bmli points Herr Genscher leli no 
doubt where Bonn stood. 

Oil America, the Soviet answer was 
that Moscow had no intention ol sowing 
the seeds of dissension between Eu¬ 
rope. America and Canada. 

Moscow may yet need to be reminded 
of its words on this issue. 

On the European Community. Herr 
Genscher was constantly confronted 
with expressions of alarm about nega¬ 
tive consequences of the single internal 
market planned for IW2. 

Could economic relations with the 
East be harmed by the European Com¬ 
munity battening down the hatches? 

Might the common European house 
as envisaged by the Soviet leader not 
suffer as a result? 


Herr Genscher 
reassiircil both 
Gorbachov and 
Shevardnad/e, de¬ 
fending the single 
internal market and 
telling (hem that 
Eastern Europe al¬ 
so stood to benefit. 
Chancellor Kohl 
can expect to face 
similar questions. 
He knows dim the 
success iif his visit 

will not depend 

solely on words 
.uni readiness fm 
economic coopera¬ 
tion. If there is to 
be any point in his 
visit it must lie in 
arrive at decisions 
I.- Ilk KlUllt "I 
UuUi-^jUca aiiuli-.iis 
including West 
Continued on 
page 4 



Big brother is watching. Genscher (left) and Gorbachov 
in Moscow under gaze of Marx. d'livin Je-u 


Strauss in Washington: plain 
speaking on trade issues 


A 1 inier and CSU leader, had no inten¬ 
tion of being a subordinate foreign-policy 
figure w hen he visited Washington in July. 

And. almost from the time he landed, 
lie was confronted with the problems a of 
a full-time German foreign policymaker. 

When money and economic interests 
are involved the hand-shaking partners 
become hard-nused competitors. 

Politically the CSU lender felt at home 
with President Reagan and members of 
his administration. 


'squad to hit traffickers 

itiiiiiimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiDJiiiuiKiiimiiiiiiiiiiuijiiiiiijjiuiiJifiuu 

er\s visit naturally had something to do 
with the Foreign Minister hintseir. 

lli.s support for perestroika and glas- 
noxi and his insistence that Mr Gorba¬ 
chov's domestic ami foreign policy 
openings are irreversible have not failed 
to make their murk in the Kremlin. 

Hut it would be wrong to.equate the 
attitude of the Soviet leadership with a 
personal preference for Genscher. 

Both he ami (lie Soviet Foreign Min¬ 
ister. Mr Shevardnadze, stressed (he im¬ 
portance of Chancellor Kohl and his im¬ 
pending visitto Moscow 1 . 

• Mr Gorbachov is realistic enough UK 
appreciate the political lie of the land in 
Bonn, so the statement he and Herr 



Thu Airbus Is a wonderful 


(Phonxdpaj 


His succession of visits to Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. especially his trip to Moscow, did 
cause surprise in Washington. 

But be had no difficulty in persuading 
his hosts that he had toured the East bloc 
as part of bis policy of practical politics 
and not because ho had suddenly 
changed his tune and become a dove on 
Osipolilik. He made it clear he had nut 
“mistaken hopes for facts'* over changes 
in Moscow. 

Herr Strauss had no difficulty in dis¬ 
pelling doubts even though the Ameri¬ 
cans don't always find it easy to under¬ 
stand and accept the Osipolilik interests 
of Bonn's own. 

There was plqip speaking on the Euro¬ 
pean Airbus, in which Herr Strauss hits a 
keen personal interest. Aero engineering 
is one of the last high-tech’ sectors Ip 
which the Americans have retained their 
supremacy. 

US politicians aiid industrialists feel 
alarmed at (he prospect of the technically 
advanced European airliner challenging 
this supremacy, no matter how modestly. 

Washington Is. intent oh hipping this 
small bill dangerous aviation rival in the 
bud. | 

Sn flic dispute will continue, especially 
if thq protectionist Democrats conic to 
power ip Washington, in the New Yenj. 

The best that, could then bc hoped for 
is what Herr Stcguss is also hoping: that 
the conflict qilnteitaf docs' noi escalate 
into □ full-scale trade war.. , 1 ’• 

■' (Oturii-Anzcigcr, Boon, 3U July 1488) 
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■ THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 

Germans look with angst at the prowling 
spectre of an uncertain 1992 


A spectre is stalking Germany: Hie 
single European market in 1992. 
Tile Germans always did suspect I-urn- 
vampires in Brussels of trying in suck 
tlic money From tlieir pockets. Now 
many feel the single market only con¬ 
firms their fears. 

They sec a community of the rich and 
the hungry robbing them of their social 
securities and rights. An “economy gone 
wild" is preparing to deprive nuiure. the 
environment and consumers of any kind 
of protection. 

Germans won't even feel safe in the 
public service. Greeks, say, are sudden¬ 
ly to he no less entitled than Gcminus to 
puhlic-service jobs such as tram driving. 

T his is the syndrome of a nation that 
has everything, or nearly everything, 
and no greater worry Ilian that of losing 
its privileges. 

It is a nation that for this very reason 
runs the risk of losing its dynamism, as 
ihcOLCl) recently noted. 

Mil* remedy OKC'D experts recom¬ 
mend is precisely what German lobbies 
most vehemently oppose: market dere¬ 
gulation. especially in the service sector, 
u cutback in subsidies and greater flex¬ 
ibility in wage agree me nts. 

Ihul is exactly what the single Euro¬ 
pean market aims to achieve, which ac¬ 
counts for the hostility. It is voiced from a 
quarter Hint otherwise constantly com¬ 
plains that the rich industrialised nations 
of northern Europe, first ami foremost the 
Germans, are robbing the poorer southern 
members of (he European family. 

Suddenly there are fears of the poor 
and hungry European relatives. They 
are felt to have nothing else in mind 
than, by means of the internal market, 
eating their fill free of charge ul the rich¬ 
ly-laid German tabic. 

Where money is at issue there is al¬ 
ways a moment of truth, as .shown by the 
dispute between Paris and the Bundes¬ 
bank on interest rate policy and sales of 
dollars to support the exchange rate of 
the dcuischemark. 

Contrary to a worldwide trend the 
French government is keen to cut inter¬ 
est rates to boost the domestic econo¬ 
my. Paris seeks to protect itself from 
German “monetary imperialism.” which 
weighs heavily on the weak franc. 

German fears of inflation arc not 
.shared by the French, who have 
promptly forgotten the Franco-Gcrman 
economic and financial council set up 
only a few months ago. 

That must come as a relief to those 
who may have feared that the dynamics 
of a single European market might re¬ 
duce the role of memher-s lutes. They 
ore evidently not going to dispense at 
haste with the means ofcontrolling their 
domestic economies. 

The proposed harmonisation of fiscal 
uml monetary policius still has serious 
obstacles to .surmount, and they will 
rule out for sumc lime to come the prer¬ 
equisites or u common economic policy. 

No-oue expects the Germans to re¬ 
vert to the enthusiasm for European in¬ 
tegration they felt in days when they 
themselves were still hungry, hut they 
might well hear in mind what they owe 
to Euru|K' and adopt n nmre level¬ 
headed and pragmatic approach to their 
own future and that of Europe. 

A single figure will suffice to show the 
importance of the Eurnpeun Commun¬ 
ity fur the German economy. Over 511 


per cent of German exports arc to Eu¬ 
ropean Community memhcr-coimtries. 

Were it not for this secure market the 
German economy would not have with¬ 
stand mi easily the many slings and ar¬ 
rows or trade uml monetary ties in ilie 
past 15 years. 

On uccount of their dominant position 
the Germans long failed to appreciate the 
opportunities mid risks a larger, freer in¬ 
ternal market entailed, they have sud¬ 
denly woken up to them anil are alarmed. 

With typical German tael they are 
worried only about themselves ami have 
failed to notice the much livelier course 
the internal market ilehntc has taken in 
other Community countries. 

The single internal market entails 
risks and opportunities for them too, 
with the far more efficient Germans fi¬ 
guring as the foremost risk. 

So their first concern has been an at¬ 
tempt to pul their own economies in or¬ 
der nnd enable them to withstand the 
onslaught of tougher competition in a 
Europe of deregulated domestic markets. 

They also hope that their existing 
strengths will enable them to corner a 
larger share or European markets, natu¬ 
rally including the Gemma market. The 
French, for instance, would love to sell 
us bargain basement nuclear power and 


N o miracles should be expected of 
the new-found cooperation be¬ 
tween the European Community and 
Comecon countries and the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations by C'umcc- 
nn member-countries in Brussels. 

The European Commission is nego¬ 
tiating with individual Comecon (Coun¬ 
cil for Mutual Economic Assistance) 
countries on economic cooperation, in 
some case, trade agreements arc being 
considered. 

Diplomatic circles have warned 
against exaggerated hopes in the new era 
of economic cooperation even though n 
great economic nnd trade potential has 
opened up between East and West and 
Mr Gorbachov's reform policy presents 
new export opportunities for the Western 
industrialised countries. 

It would be unrealistic, as diplomats 
unofficially emphasised at (he talks, to 
expect the feeble volume of East-West 
trade to double or to expect there to he 
a wave of joint venture agreements. 

Trade and foreign exchange difficult¬ 
ies persist and cannot easily he sur¬ 
mounted. Trade with the West is im¬ 
peded by the East's structural shortage 
of foreign exchange, by the poor quality 
of its export goods, by the structural en¬ 
crustation of its system of economic 
planning and by its heavy sovereign 
debts totalling S 1 UObn. 

Conversely, the European Commun¬ 
ity protects itself from East Bloc goods 
such as Mecl. footwear, textiles nnd farm 
produce exported ut dumping prices. 

Nearly half the European Commun¬ 
ity's anti-dumping proceedings involve 
Comecon countries. 

Trade between the European Com¬ 
munity and Eastern Europe accounts 
(or a mere seven per cent of the Com¬ 
munity's trade nnd is'on the decline. 
Trade between the 12 European Com¬ 
munity countries is over three times the 
volume of irude between the If) Cumcc- 
<in countries. 

That only gues to show the greater 


the British their more sophisticated sys¬ 
tem of insurance services. 

Germans are quick to denounce other 
countries' standards, protective regul¬ 
ations and subsidies as nnn-luriri harri¬ 
ers and totally unable in appreeiate why 
other European countries see German 
regulations as trade barriers. 

German perfectionism is frequently 
said to he essential, vet if German safety 
standards lor. say, electrical equipment 
were indispensahle the whole of France 
ought long to have Imrnt down. 

The internal niaiket is Mill at the ne¬ 
gotiating stage. Wliat is there to prevent 
us, in a process of give and take, from 
championing our views of. say. the so¬ 
cial dimension? 

Northern member-countries of the 
European Community have similar in¬ 
terests in this connection, and if wc lake 
social security seriously the South is 
sure to benefit sooner or later. 

Yet that would cost us money, which 
is evidently more than solidarity can be 
expected to require. 

Intra-German relations need not suf¬ 
fer from the internal market either, ami 
if we truly respect the GDR’.s claim to 
separate statehood our lies with it are 
bound to be mainly economic. 

So it would stand to derhe nothing 


Comecon links 

•*«■ ***»*• 

'unlikely to 
cause miracles’ 

economic dynamism of the West and 
the predominance of the Soviet Union 
in Comecon. 

An agreement on economic coopera¬ 
tion with Hungary has already been in¬ 
itialled. Talks on a trade agreement be¬ 
tween the European Community and 
Czechoslovakia have made substantial 
headway. 

Poland nnd Bulgaria are biding their 
time, while the Community is in no hur¬ 
ry to negotiate terms with Rumania, giv¬ 
en that country's problems. 

East Germany, cautious ns ever, was 
the last Comecon member to notify the 
European Commission in Brussels of its 
interest in establishing official relations 
and concluding trade agreements with 
the Community. 

East Berlin insists, ns docs Bonn, that 
intrn-Gcrnian trade concessions must 
be maintained. They enable it to supply 
the Federal Republic with goods to the 
value of roughly DM7hn a year. 

They arc ullowed to cross the intra- 
Germnn border exempt oF Europen n 
Community tariffs nnd levies and arc 
over twice as much ns East Germany ex¬ 
ports to the 11 other European Com¬ 
munity countries. 

Industrial goods are East Berlin’s 
main concern in trade agreement talks 
with the Eiiropemi Community. The 
Community has advised East Germany 
to diversify its trade ties with the 
Twelve. 

It has also counselled Eusl Germany 
to boost its competitive slunding by im¬ 
proving the qualitative and quantitative 
structure or its exports and to show 
greater readiness to consider new forms 


but benefit from an economically p 0w . 
erful Western Europe — always assum¬ 
ing wc didn’t seal the internal market off 
from the outside world, which we can¬ 
not want to do for the sake of reldtkins 
with the United Slates. 

In 10 years' time 80 percent of econ¬ 
omic legislation in European Commun¬ 
ity countries will be laid down by Brus¬ 
sels, says European Commission presi- 1 
dent Jacques Delors. > 

What, then, about political control of ; 
the process of European integration? 
By then the Europcnn Parliament uj|| 
yet to have been empowered to exercise 
control, let alone entitled to do so. 

So M. Delors' idea of converting the 
Council of Ministers into a kind of Bun- 
desral, or Upper House, (hat is more 
Mricily controlled by the public and bvna¬ 
tional parliaments deserves consideration. 

The gradual integration of 320 milli¬ 
on Europeans in a single internal mar¬ 
ket entails more opportunities than 
risks, and no-one seriously douhts that 
it will lead to a substantial impetus to 
economic growth. 

This is not an aspect that need worry 
environmentalists. Lack of growth can 
by no means be equated with eavimn- 
mcntnl protection, ns a glance \W 
East bloc is sufficient to show. 

Gnashing of teeth at a European wail¬ 
ing wall is not going to save a single tree, 
and if wc allow ourselves to be guided 
by those who would soonest build a wall 
round the Federal Republic io protect 
tlieir social and other privileges we will 
soon no longer be able to afford io build 

' mc ' D icier Sc/m'itlcr 

(Su(J,lviiiM:hv' Zcitune. Munich. ’4 July J‘'«M 


of cooperation that would substantially 
increase its leeway in dealings wtiliilie 
industrialised West. 

1 lie European I ominunus s lorenmM , 
Comecon trading partner is the So wet 
Union, which accounts for 40 per cent of 
trade between the two blocs. In 1986 the 
Community imported goods worth 73h» 
ECUs and exported goods worth llMbn 
ECUs to the Soviet Union. Its net trading 
surplus was 8.52bn ECUs. 

The Soviet Union wants to sign an 
economic cooperation agreement with 
the Community nnd has drawn up de¬ 
tailed proposals. European foreign 
trade commissioner Willy de Clercq of 
Belgium told Foreign Ministers. But 
Moscow did not envisage a trade treaty. 

The Soviet Union..it was said in di¬ 
plomatic circles, planned to join Gaff 
and gain fresh trade poliey leeway 1 *' 
in this wider framework. 

Comecon members Hungary. 
and Czechoslovakia are already 
members, hut Gatt, with its emphasis on 
free trade, is said to have Us reserv¬ 
ations about the state-trading countries, 
especially the Soviet Union. 

jJh^Spvict government hag said it is. 
prepared to improve its regulations gov¬ 
erning the conclusion of joint venture 
Continued on page 3 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Social Democrats falter in efforts 
to trip up a weary coalition 


T he SPD is doing its best to capitalise 
on the growing unpopularity of a 
weary-looking Bunn government, but its 
latest attempt, a call for a vote of no con¬ 
fidence against Chancellor I leltmit Kohl, 
is both unimpressive and unrealistic. 

The Social Democrats could hardly 
have been surprised at the response. 
The CPU and the C'SU reacted with a 
mixture ofirony and vicious derision. 

An opposition party which lacks the 
strength to take over power should not 
toy with the idea of toppling the Chan¬ 
cellor. 

l he fact that llerr Vogel later added 
that Ids considerations were not meant 
to be taken seriously but simply in¬ 
tended to increase Ihe feeling of uncer¬ 
tainly in the conservative union, does 
not make the SPD's manoeuvre any 
more convincing. 

I he SIM ) leader of all people, a man 
who always demands precision anil eor- 
reeiness in whatever he does, should not 
resort to such tactical antics when deal¬ 
ing with the Bundestag, which, after all. 
is a constitutional body. 

Hie basically ineffective attack on the 
Chancellor's bastion highlights ihe rilt 
in the SIM) between growing self-confid¬ 
ence and its inability to really jeopar¬ 
dise the government. 

Opinion polls show that ihe Social 
Democrats are catching up on or have 
wen palled level with the coalition. I his 
tund is stable. 

...J.lie • "«■** '«-ti .*•»»** l 

:ttne Irom the fad that many voters 


MncrStaDt-Slnjctflcr 


again believe in the SPD’s abilities in 
various policy fields. 

The party's clear victory in the 
Schleswig-Holstein election also gave it 
a lift. But ft knows that popularity can¬ 
not be equaled with voles. 

Position parties automatically benefit 
from frustration about government poli¬ 
cies. But the SIM) must ask itself how 
much of its popularity is rooted in its 
own merits. Only then can it assess its 
real strength. 

Despite the signs of disintegration in 
the coalition, the SIM) should avoid 
cherishing hopes of a quick return to 
power. The clear patterns of majorities 
in the Bundestag underline the fact. 

Although a few Free Democrats en¬ 
gage in an occasional political “flirt" 
with the SPD this has no deeper signific¬ 
ance. since even arithmetically the SIM) 
and I-PI) together would not he able to 
form a government. 

This is Kohl's real sirengih in teims 
of power polities. I lie distribution ot 
seats in parliament shows that there is 
no alternative to the conservative-liber¬ 
al coalition. 

Vogel likis quite rigluly told coalition 
dicamci'. m his own ranks that .1 return to 
•111 bill 1 Lit' kiulilluii i.» ul..u iLiiik.ili.itiw 
for both political and pragmatic reasons. 


The SPD cannot count on any funda¬ 
mental change in the situation before 
the general election in 19911. 

It is obliged to accept the fact that, 
even allowing for all the disenchant¬ 
ment of the voters about the govern¬ 
ment. the electorate has no apparent de¬ 
sire for a change. The SPD's coalition 
policy strategy will have to concentrate 
on the FDP. 

’ A grand coalition with ihe conservative 
union would only lead to greater prob¬ 
lems for the Social Democrats, and the 
disunited and fragmented Greens are no 
longer a conceivable coalition partner. 

There are already signs of a more so¬ 
cial-liberal orientation, opening the par¬ 
ty up towards the political centre. 

The leading motions agreed on for 
the coming SPD parly congress have an 
unmistakable market economy leaning, 
even though emphasis on government 
regulations and planning remains. 

The ideas which find their expression 
in the new basic parly policy manifest, 
however, will give a greater indication 
ol where the SPD is going Ilian the next 
pai ty congress. 

I'iie pailv’s decision on whom to se¬ 
lect as its candidate lor the genei nl elec¬ 
tion in l*)*m will also provide direction. 

The choice, which is unlikely to be du¬ 
alised until 1 min. will probably he be¬ 
tween Vogel, who embodies continuity 
ami endurance, and Oskar L.a font nine, 
the Sam Premiei and an innovator who 
li.i .ju .4 it.* uuiiy point.* ut hi., l.oour. 

The SPD must also start forming a 


good team at the next level of political 
leadership if it is lo stand a real chance of 
moving back into the Bonn Chancellery. 
This is one or die party’s weaker points. 

Although the problem of finding an 
economic policy expert with tlie kind of 
quality shown by (former SPD Finance 
Minister) Karl Schiller has almost be¬ 
come a cliche it keeps on cropping up. 

And whom does the party intend 
picking as candidates for the Forcigii 
Office or Defence Ministry? 

No-one cun dispute Vogel when he 
says that the SPD has moved closer 10 a 
possible return to power during recent 
months and during the last year, (under 
his leadership). Yet this doesn't reully 
menu much. The SPD's prospects of a re¬ 
turn to power hayen't really improved 
substantially since the party lost it almost 
six years ago. ( 7mis Weliermann 

(KiilntrSindl-An/ciiicr. C'nhisiie.-K July I LMtrt j 


Continued from page 2 

agreements by stale Hading corporations 
with Western private enterprise compan¬ 
ies. taking Western interests moiv into 
account. At the same time the Soviet Un¬ 
ion is milking increasing use ol Western 
capital markets by raising losins, especial¬ 
ly in neutral Sw itzerland. 

Given the East bloc's constant shor¬ 
tage of l<ireign exchange East-West trade 
could be given a boost if the West were to 
be more obliging on credit terms. 

Dm past experience has not been en¬ 
couraging. An initial credit input ol 
seseral billion dohais in the 197t>s boost¬ 
ed trade but tailed to lead to smtciural 
imp rove me tits. At present bilateral credit 
agreements are in force, concluded by in- 
dhiduul European Community and indi¬ 
vidual L'omecon countries hut coordinat¬ 
ed wit bin the t>l : CD liamework 

[hiii* \\ unmet 
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Uproar, resignations over MPs 
automatic-pay-rise vote 

the wav: a freeze 011 the basic salaries 


Politicians’ pay 

I lore is what MPs get paid. 

• Bundestag: To increase by 3.25 per 
cent from DM8.72*) to DM9.013 a 
month. Tax-free expenses lump sum up 
by 1.5 per cent to DM5.155 a month. 

• Schleswig-Holstein: Since 1.1. 87. 
DM5.40D a month plus a tax-free lump 
sum ol DM 1.800 a month. 

• Hamburg: DM1.8U0 a month since 
1986 (meetings are only at night) plus 
DM5U0 for expenses and DM2110 for 
travel. 

I • Bremen: Pay up by 9.5 per cent on 1 
j July to DM3.632. Plus expenses lump 
sum of DM650 n month. 

• Lower Saxony: Increase of 2.14 per 
cent in January to DM7.150. Plus tax- 
free allowance for part-time secretarial 
staff of DM7tlli. 

• North Rhine-Westphalia: Increased 
by DM2 Id a month mi I January to 


• Hesse: 1)M6.5UH a month plus tax- 
free expenses lump sum of between 
DM4.UU0 and DM5.4110 depending on 
distance lived from assembly. Automat¬ 
ic increase of seven per cent a year. 

• Rhinclainl-Palatinate: Since July 
DM6.060 a month. Expenses then in¬ 
creased to DM 1.950. 

• Saarland: DM5.540 a month since 
April 1987. Lump sum expenses allow¬ 
ance is DM1.660. ... 

• Bavaria: Increase in. June to 
DM7.858 11 month. Tax-free expense 
allowance was. increased to DM4.283,a 
nionll) and backdated to I January. 

• Bnden-Wurttcmberg: DM5,672 a 
month; due to go up three per cent. 

(lubcckcr Nrichrlchtcn. 2 J July 


A decision by the state assembly 111 
Hesse to vote itself an auioin.inc 
annual increase in pay has erupted into 
a major row. Two members have re¬ 
signed — the Speaker. Joclicn Lenge- 
maiiii (CDU). and the Deputy Speaker. 
Erwin Lang (SPD). 

But the allair cannot simply he polit¬ 
ically sanitised by singling nut a few 
scapegoats. It was a scandalous deci¬ 
sion and the moral authority of the en¬ 
tire assembly is at stake. 

The credibility of must political part¬ 
ies in Germany has already suffered 
from a series of scandals. 

It will suffer even more if elected 
members of parliament are suspected of 
operating a double moral stmulard: 
preaching moderation and austerity bat 
practising immoderation and greed. 

With the votes of the coalition parlies 
CDU and FDP as well as of the opposi- 


DM6.500 to DM8.000 by 1991 . 

Together with the accompanying in¬ 
crease in the tax-free lump-sum ex¬ 
penses allowance from DM4.000 to 
DM5.400 a month the increase would 
cost a total of DM 11 m by 1991. 

In view of the moderme pay suiDe¬ 
ments in industry and a continuingly 
high level of unemployment this deci¬ 
sion was bound to trigger storms of pubf 
lie protest. ! 

• To put the blame on the state assem¬ 
bly speaker and his four deputies^ how¬ 
ever, would attest to n pretty lowiopin*- 
ion of the sovereignty;of an elected Ger¬ 
man parliament.' 

1 Although deputy speaker Erwin Larig 
was! heavily-Involved-in 1 Ihe whole affair 
and proposed the controversial salary 


anil expense allowance increases in the 
first place in his capacity as head of an 
internal parliamentary commission, the 
final decision was not taken by Lang 
and Longemann. but by the parliamen¬ 
tary parties of the CDU. FDP and SPD 
— against the objection of the Greens. 

It is fair to assume that the individual 
assemblymen took a close look at the 
wording of the amendment to the Hesse 
Assemblymen Remuneration Act be¬ 
fore voting in favour. This makes every 
single assemblyman responsible, 

The best democratic solution would 
be to immediately announce a new elec¬ 
tion in Hesse. 

, As the current stale assembly was 



elected on 5 April last yfor this idea is 
unlikely 10 find majority support. ■ 

1 : The secondibest solution would be 
the abrogation of the i controversial 
amendment.! . 

As this is also called for by the 
Grcensilhc chances of its realisation are 
also pretty slim. ! 1 . 

:- 4 n all probability, therefore, there will 
merely be a few legal rectifications' 6 f 
the amendment, as already agreed on 
during- Ihe first parliamentary reading 
on 13 J uty. The proposal made by Hesse 
Premier Walter Wallmaiin should’point 


and an increase in die reimbursement of 
expenses by only DM2511. 

The acceptance of such :i proposal 
would pul an end 10 the affair itself. The 
obvious question, however, remains: 
how much can a member of parliament 
be “reasonably" expected to earn? 

The “reasonableness” of remunera¬ 
tion must relate 10 more than just finan¬ 
cial reward for hard work and dedica¬ 
tion. 

Salaries and allowance for expenses 
must be structured in such a way as to 
provide an incentive 10 freelance pro¬ 
fessionals tu turn their hand to parlia¬ 
mentary activity. . 

Most members of German parlia¬ 
ments arc civil servants and teachers, an 
unsatisfactory situation. 

As Walter Wallmnnn pointed out 
ihere is above pH n tack of maxiqr crafts¬ 
men, physicians, foremen und tax con¬ 
sultants. 

The composition of the. si ate assem¬ 
blies by no means reflects the diversity 
of social groups. The popularity of par¬ 
liaments suffer accordingly. , 1 

, ■ There is an inverse connection be¬ 
tween the degree or disenchantment of 
the electorate with political parlies and 
their credibility. - 

The lesson to be learnt from the scan¬ 
dal in Hesse is that you can't fool all of 
the voters all oftho time, 

Hermann Uexheimer 

(Allgcifieine Zeltung. Main*. 2? July 19BK) 


Berlin: DM4/it5b a immlh^mcb Jnn- 
lary. Tax-free expense sum: DM 1,200. 


lion puny SPD the Hesse state assembly 

jiionthly 

Baltic salaried of Its members from 
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Lots of doubts remain as tank battalions 
are reduced to skeleton-staff levels 


N vvci- lias the Hmulcsuchr launched 
an experiment with an outcome ax 
uncertain ax the one arising from the 
Uei-ressintkmr 2tHHt prog rant me submit¬ 
ted Iasi spring. 

The task is simply staled: “How can 
one tank or armoured infantry battalion 
lv transformed into two of equal value, 
each consisting half of reservists?" 

1 lie commanding general of the three 
army corps entrusted with the task have 
been given a free huiul in lurtv they set 
about this experiment. 

The senior of the three, l.i-Cien. 
Werner Lunge of II Corps in Uhn. Inis 
listed the considerations oil which the 
experiment is bused as far us his corps is 
concerned. 

l iny affect .Wand 2 ‘M lank iiattnl- 
ions. stationed in Siuttcn. and .102 ami 
303 Armoured Infantry Hatlalions, .sta¬ 
tioned in Eiivvnngcn. 

I he new fhvrrwtmkinr. or army .struc¬ 
ture programme, provides Tor two out of 
four battalions in each brigade lacing run 
oil uskclclou .stuff from the mill- 1 1 >'MK 
I hey will consist of a small staff of 
full-lime men ami be brought up to full 
lighting strength by calling up reservists 
in the eient of hosiilities. 

I hat is the task. Um how many men are 
needed and what i|iialificaiioiis must thev 
have? 

No new recruits have been taken on 
by 2*0 ami 303 battalions since Iasi 
slimmer, From next January they will be 
down in a skeleton staff of Sif'mcn to 
Keep die unit operational. Um what ex- 
nelly are they then expected to do? 

< icneml Lange, for instance, would 
like to set up an NCO training company 
in one battalion. Trainee NCOs would 
Mien no longer need to he sent up north 
for three months' training. 

I le hopes more men would then apply 
to become non-commissioned officers. 
He is short of 1,01)11 NCOs at present. 
Hut can the .skeleton staff of the battal¬ 
ion run this i raining company? 

How many stuff officers will a skelet¬ 
on battalion need? Staff officers in the 
sense that the baltulion will need to li¬ 
aise with the local reservists’ adminis¬ 
tration and ensure that enough trained 
men remain available to attend reserve 
exercises of their old unit. 

Will the skeleton staff he enough to 
train reservists? The Bundcswehr is 
breaking new ground where equipment 
is concerned too. General Lange says. 

Mechanical equipment can be moth- 
lulled without too mueh difficulty. Ri¬ 
fles. field guns and tanks can he lubri¬ 
cated and simply stored. 

Hut the Leopard Mk 2. the Hiuidcs- 

Continued from page 1 

Berlin in agreements that in some cases 
have been shelved for years. Agreements 
dun have been held up hy failure to agree 
on the city’s slums include a two-year 
cultural exchange programme and an 
iigicement on ciiMionnicniul protection. 

Ilerr Gcmchcr impressed on Ills So¬ 
viet hosts that the disputes over Merlin 
needed settling oitee and for all. 

II the Soviets were to oblige on this 
point it would he a sign of .serious inten¬ 
tions instead of just fine words, on de¬ 
tente. It would have a decisive efleel cm 
t lie course iif the Chancellor's visit. 

fivr/u ( annul 
11 ’it Wdt. ijunri. I Aiijiu «i 1‘MKj 


STUTTGARTER 
■ ' ZEITUNG . 

uchr's new main battle lank, is full to 
the gun turret with electronics that, as 
industry has .shown, is best never 
switched off. 

Tel the army is giving it a try. A num¬ 
ber or l_eo 2 s are being mothballed for 
two years in I[ Corps. 

Others are to be mothballed but aired 
at regular intervals to keep rust at bay. 
■Still others will .stay in use and be ex¬ 
changed for tanks withdrawn Iroiu ac¬ 
tive. fill I-si length units. 

Hut are 50 men enough to do all this 
work? And which storage method will take 
the lowest toll of expensive equipment? 

The i cgulnr manpower of the remain¬ 
ing full-strength battalions is to be in¬ 
creased by HI per cent and to help out 
when needed. 

Hut can the full-strength units he 
transferred to the border in an emergen¬ 
cy before the reservists arrive? 

Are the reservists ami their skeleton 
staff going to manage on their own? The 
next two years should provide answers 
to nil these questions. 

General Lange says the II unde swell r 
will need to come up with some bright 
ideas to persuade what is. basically, a 

W hen t. Ji.uu.clJo! kohl MiimmrieiJ 
"millual respect and coinraUe- 
**hip" at nil army passing-oili parade in 
llanover. it was unclear whether he was 
making merely a general, universally 
valid comment or whether he was mak¬ 
ing a deliberate reference to present 
conditions. 

T he atmosphere in the armed forces 
has worsened, in spite of the reluctance 
of some politicians and senior officers 
to face the fact. 

Recently findings in a poll of young 
officers reveals lowered morale — and 
confirms the trend. This ought to cause 
as much concern as the shortage of cash 
for new generations of weapons and the 
shortage of manpower in low hirth-rale 
generations. 

Hack in autumn 1 y 79 an official com¬ 
mission chaired hy former Bundcswehr 
inspector-general Ulrich de Mai/icrc 
found the armed forces to lie 'Tunction- 
ally and technically efficient .” 

In a report that was highly regarded 
at the time the commission added that 
the “human climate" had grown cooler, 
and at times cold. 

In recent months there have been in¬ 
creasing signs that this was merely the 
beginning of a trend: 

• 1 here are constant complaints from 
all branches ol the armed forces that 
working hours arc loo long. 

• I lie Army inspector has called for 
more, better trained and better paid 
NCOs and officers. 

• Nearly one reservist in three doesn't 
bother to turn up lor exercises. 

• In six "lulks with Our Ihuideswelir" 
held by the SHI 1. soldiers voiced mus- 
sive dissatisfaction with service condi¬ 
tions. 

• Roughly one man in four in the ap- 
jnupriale age group has applied for ear¬ 
ly retirement since the option was creat¬ 
ed three years ago. 


growing number of reservists to play 
along with this arrangement. 

One incentive could be the idea of 
running reserve exercises along clnss 
reunion lines, with men who underwent 
basic training together taking part in ex¬ 
ercises together. 

Exercises must then he "sensible" and 
run by officers with leadership skills. 

Men who were lank drivers as con¬ 
scripts must drive tanks while on exercise. 

In the past, he says, good lank drivers 
or gunners have finished training every 
three months, but on reserve exercises 
they have often been assigned duties 
such as guarding bridges. 

Iliis is clearly uneconomic, General 
Lange's explanation for it is that the 
Hu mi es we hr is only just getting round to 
action on the abandonment of Nato's 
massive retaliation strategy. 

Yet it is over 20 years since massive 
retaliation was nhaiidoucd in favour of a 
flexible response. 

In those days, he says, the emphasis 
was on units that could gel on the mud 
immediately but were only expected to 
light lor a few days - so reserves (mid 
reservists) mattered less. 

I lie new armed forces structure, mak¬ 
ing a viitiic out of necessity. ii.iiuiafJy en¬ 
tails running liiks. I'he comb.ii siiengtli of 
a skeleton, or cadre b.iiialimi is clearly less 
than dial of a min which is "in being." I'oli- 
lieians will in I mure need i«> decide smuier 


Complaints and 
surveys show 
declining morale 

• The latest report t» the Bundestag by 
armed forces commissioner Willi Wei.x- 
kircli. mu a man given to dramatise the 
situation, rapped spiteful behaviour by- 
superior officers so trenchantly that a 
number of high-ranking officers fell un¬ 
fairly attacked and sidestepped official 
channels to complain in public. 

• A poll of | ft- in 1'bycar-olds has 
shown the puhlic image of the Hundes- 
wehr in he appalling. 

1 he latest findings arc those of a sur¬ 
vey conducted among officer cadets on 
"Serving Soldiers.” 

Roughly 2.75n cadets from five years' 
intake were polled, mi the range of men 
interviewed was .substantial. 

I hey too testified i<» a degree of dis¬ 
satisfaction with conditions in the 
armed forces that ought to shake Def¬ 
ence Ministry officials in llmin. 

The climate of opinion is had. not on¬ 
ly in the forces but at staff colleges. 

Even at the H unde swell r universities 
in llamhiirg and Munich dissatisfaction 
with conditions ol service ami superior 
officers is widespread. 

Nearly -10 per cent of respondents 
complained about the "inner climate" 
within the Hmulcswehr. 

Sixty-nine per com complained that 
young officers had too little leeway for 
ideas ami objectives ul tlicir own. 

Seventy-seven per cent had encoun¬ 
tered in their early service, years in¬ 
stances of superior officers behaving in 
a way they fell at limes dashed fiend-on 
with modern,, cooperative leadership 
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whether reservists arc to lie mobilised 
The armed forces will need longer to n rc . 
pare for action. Military and politics/ Jc ac j. 
emit the Defence Ministry felt onlyali»/ c 
over n year ago that the new xtruciuic 
would not be needed until the mid-l 9 % s . 

Until then. General Lange says, the inn 
brass hoped to handle the manpower 
shortage by makeshift arrangements. 

It wns late in the day before they rea¬ 
lised that funds would not. be sufficient m 
maintain more than 28 motorised bri¬ 
gades. of which only 16 could be equipped 
with the latest material. 

The cost of repairing old equipment is 
hound to increase, while the figlu for funds 
on which to run the arqieri services is 
growing ever tougher. 

"You could retread the entire army for 
whai the new lighter is going to cum.’ 
General Lange says — ndding Mint the a j r 
force is naturally important. 

Tlie financial lie of the land, he also ad¬ 
mits, has been fairly clear for some lime. 

I le is worried most about career soldi¬ 
ers, men who signal on for longer terms 
while they were conscripts. 

I'lie I-inance Minister lias earmarked 
cash enough for them at present, lie .says, 
but in future lie will need to cnlfci more 
career soldiers from fewer reciim*. - «iu\ 
with industry competing more keenly fur 
the available manpower.. 

If these men are not available, lie says, 
the entire armed forces structure pro¬ 
gramme will be impracticable. 

Chancellor Kohl is reputed to have said 
that "what comes out at the other end" is 
wliui matters. Where experiments with the 
new armed forces structure arc concerned 
even the most experienced ol fleers seem 
to have no clear idea what the outcome 

w 1,1 lv - Ih'iM I’uht 

(Muiiiwrk-rZciiuni:. 25 ini. 

stjlc. It .ilmu -,1 ,in .1 mailer ot 

course that one in two doubled whether 
he really wanted to become a profes- 
sitinal soldier.Thirty-three percent had 
decided they didn't, w hile only lft .5 per 
cent were determined to make the 
armed forces their career. 

These and earlier findings are hard to 
reconcile with the fighting strength the 
Bundcswehr is constantly said to pos¬ 
sess (and is required to have). 

A Few technocrats may still not be¬ 
lieve it, but military efficiency depends 
not only on combat aircraft and tanks, 
on the latest radar equipment and mis¬ 
siles. It depends to at least as great an 
extent on manpower motivation. 

If men arc to be motivated, welfare 
provisions must be improved to keep 
pace with developments in civilian life. 
Above all. close attention must be paid 
to the way soldiers of all ranks gel on 
w ith each other. 

Why is it that matters have taken a 
turn for the worse in this department? 
Li-Gen. Wolf von Uaudissin (retd) is the 
best-known representative of the group 
ol men who coined the concepts that 
stand for a system of new and democrat* 
ic armed forces structure. . 

They are the concepts of “inner lead¬ 
ership" and the “citizen in uniform.” In a 
recent interview he too concluded ilia! 
these principles had declined in validity.- 
Asked why, he said: "In case of doubt 
it is always, sad 10 say. due to the top le* 
vel ol a hierarchy." The leadership wits 
to hiuinc for the atmosphere. 

He advised Rupert ScholzJ the new 
Bonn Defence Minister, to intensify "in* 
net - leadership" training. A lender of 
men who failed to deal willi his med ia 
accordance with these principles mu’s!. - 
lie said, expect to run the risk 1 or career 
disadvantages. RmloifGnMk'opff 

, . (UualschtA AligL-mciai's SnnnlugsbluU. 

Hamburg, 24 July IVXH) 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 

Coming IMF meeting provokes renewed 
debate over Third World debt 


DM7.5 billion 
written off 
— Bonn report 


T hird World debt will again be a ma¬ 
jor item next month when the two 
central finnnclal institutions of the 
Western world, the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund and the World Bank, meet in 
Berlin. It willbe the first time this annu¬ 
al meeting has been held in Germany. 

The signs arc that the conference and 
the debt issue will be used for ideologi¬ 
cal purposes — especially as many lend¬ 
ing international commercial banks will 
be holding meetings in Berlin al the 
same time. 

The Roman C atholic and Protestant 
churches have called for "fresh alli¬ 
ances" to he forged in the fight against 
the debt crisis. 

The annual gathering of the IMF and 
the World Bank are said hy Bishop 
Kruse, chairman of the Council of the 
Protestant Church in Germany, to pres¬ 
ent an opportunity of focussing the at¬ 
tention of public opinion on the prob¬ 
lem. 

Speaking at a church symposium in 
Berlin, he doubted whether the debts 
were ethically justified nncl advocated a 
partial debt waiver. 

At the same meeting a spokesman for 
the (left-wing) Federal Congress of De¬ 
velopment Policy Action Groups called 
for an unconditional remission of all 
debts. 

The IMF and the World Hank, lie 
sunt, were ghissinu over the criso while 


pursuing "murderous .strategies" to 
solve it. 

Neither claim is true. The IMF and 
the World Bunk are worried and have 
drawn up over the past year new propo¬ 
sals to improve financing, rescheduling 
and adjustment opportunities open to 
developing countries. 

In the process they have even moved 
a little further in the dubious direction 
of international redistribution. 

At the Toronto summit the lenders of 
the seven lending Western industrial 
countries agreed on a deliberate and li¬ 
mited debt waiver for the poorest deb¬ 
tor countries in Africa. 

Germany has already remitted debts, 
quietly and discreetly. Even individual 
commercial banks sire gingerly consid¬ 
ering si partial debt waiver in certain cir¬ 
ca instances. 

There is no sure-fire solution to the 
sovereign debt crisis. The debtor coun¬ 
tries sire not suffering from a bout of 
economic fever that can easily be assu¬ 
aged by a (financial) shot or two in the 
arm. Their complaints are chronic and 
will be harder to cure. 

Each country is a different case and 
in need of specific treat incut rather than 
sonic general nostrum. 

The constant call for si general remis¬ 
sion of debts is thus no help even though 
it might, from the viewpoint of the deve¬ 
loping countries, paint an attractive pic¬ 
ture of a fresh and debt-free start. 


Even a partial remission is fraught 
with risks. The main objective of all en¬ 
deavours must first and foremost he 
that of restoring the debtor countries’ 
creditworthiness so as to ensure access 
to the funds they need for future deve¬ 
lopment (ns opposed to debt funding). 

So it is largely up to the debtor coun¬ 
tries themselves to develop along the 
lines of the industrialised world — if 
that is what they want, which it evident¬ 
ly is. 

Criticism of the system thus sidesteps 
the issue, especially the cnjninder that 
the creditors must not stipulate any con¬ 
ditions. 

If the debtor countries want to be¬ 
come industrialised countries in their 
own right they must learn how to put fi¬ 
nancial assistance and loans to good 
use. 

They must regain the confidence of 
both their creditors and their own citiz¬ 
ens by pursuing sensible economic poli¬ 
cies which dissuade people from invest¬ 
ing their savings abroad. 

They ought also, as the World Bank 
has rightly noted, reconsider their in 
some cases enormous arms expenditure. 

Yet there can be no mistaking the fact 
that many debtor countries, no matter 
how much they may try. are no longer in 
a position to cope with their burdens. 

This inability is compounded by slow 
growth in the industrialised countries, 
by US shortcomings that weigh heavilv 
. .it 1 tic •.m iM a >"iu ne. .md b\ iiiUvmb 
tirtgly powerful protectionist forces in 
industrialised countries threatened by 
une mplox incut. 

We would do well to recall the wise 
words of Hermann J. Ahs. the bunker 
who negotiated German payments com¬ 
mitments by the terms of the London 
Debts Agreement in the early I 

"We must bear in mind, " he said, "that 
all agreements or programmes are worth¬ 
less when the countries concerned, despite 
the best will in the world, are politically 
unable to uphold them.” 

It is in the industrialised countries" 
own best interest to ensure that a sound 
economic development is resumed in 
the debtor countries. 

The United Slates, as the Latin Am¬ 
erican countries' main creditors, have 
found out to their cost what it means 
when their customers can no longer af¬ 
ford to buy goods because they simply 
haven't the cash. 

The IMF's Michel Camdesssus re¬ 
cently noted in Frnnkfurt that everyone 
would be the loser if reasonable growth 
wqre nut resumed soon. 

After the somewhat short-term stop¬ 
gap measures undertaken in the first few 
years after the outbreak of the debt cri¬ 
sis there has been n realisation oh all 
sides that an extremely long-term 1 ap¬ 
proach is what is needed. 

Extreme patience and ■■ economic 
moderation will long continue to be re¬ 
quired. Radical demands and 'onesided 
attributions of guilt arc 1 no tai 6 re-hclp in 
solving the crisis than naive charity . 1 

The Berlin conference, for instance, 
will not be the -scene of far-reaching new 
initiatives for the simple reason-Ihdt n 
US presidential election is imminent 
The gathering will bo held and pass 
by; the debt crisis is here to slay. * 1 > 
..I.:, JiirgtinJeske 

'(FrankrurierAflgciticIneZdluDg 
„ flir putsch tend. I (July J 988) 


L ast year Germany invested just 
over DM7.9hii in development 
aid. About DMfi.Sbn of this wns spent 
by the Economic Cooperation Minis¬ 
try. 

Over half this total went to the 
world’s poorest countries, the deve¬ 
lopment aid white paper for 1987 
says. 

It soys that since 1978, Germany 
lias waived debts totalling DM7.5bn, 
which includes the DM3.3bn wniver 
agreed by the Federal Cabinet in June. 

Development Aid Minister Finns 
Klein, CSU, said in presenting the re¬ 
port in Bonn that the government 
would continue to lend the Third 
World “.specific support" in fighting 
poverty und in its efforts to achieve 
economic recovery. 

He had to admit that the govern¬ 
ment's overall development aid ex¬ 
penditure was DM4t)lini down on 
I9K6 last year. This regrettable down¬ 
turn, as he termed it, was typical of all 
donor countries. 

lie made it clear that the latest debt 
remission agreed by the Hum) govern¬ 
ment was accompanied hy specific ex¬ 
pectations of the countries concerned. 

What was expected of them, lie said, 
was a readiness to go ahead with wli .11 
lie fell was indispensable privatisa¬ 
tion. deregulation and “sensible 
agreements with the World Bank ami 
1 he International Monetary Fund 

The only countries he mentioned 
specifically were Burma anil Zambia. 
It ought to be made clear to both of 
them in negotiations iliut what they 
were being counselled was not the De¬ 
vil's handiwork. 

Herr Klein also expected develop¬ 
ment aid recipients to show greater 
goodwill on matters of environ menial 
protection. At the September meeting 


SUdUcutscheTcirunyf 


of the IMF in Berlin the World Bank 
would, at his suggestion, be submitting 
an interim report on endeavours in 
this respect. 

He had also suggested that the 
World Bank take on the role of a coor¬ 
dinator in environmental protection 
because, as he put it. it couldn’t be 
done on a bilateral basis. 

He reaffirmed his view that govern¬ 
ment aid could not be given to Nicara¬ 
gua for the lime being. He would agree 
to do so only when the Contadora 
group of five Central American states 
headed by President Arias of Costa 
Rica had arrived ul the conclusion thnt 
the peace process hud really got going 
in Nicaragua, ■ 1 : 

Recent reports from Nicaragua 
we re not .encouraging but he hoped the 
situation would improve... 

lie said his foremost concern was 
not -to--boost German exports by mak¬ 
ing development aid grants. But he 
hoped that wherever possible German 
aid would be:used to buy German 
goods rather (ban American or Japa¬ 
nese products.;;. 

- ■ Stephati~Ai\drea!s Cusdorff 
i. (Siidcleutsche $c1iuag, Munich. 21 July I9XK) 
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THE COCOM LIST OF BANNED EXPORTS 


Essential for security? Or just part of 
a dark corner of the Cold War ? 


Co cum K ilic organ Kalian which 
decides whut U'clmology cun be export¬ 
ed to the Fust lllnc nnd what cannot he. 
The I’nrls'biisctl body (it stands for 
Coordinating Commit U-l- for MufliJa- 
leral (mi I roll consists of (A member 
stales. Us list of banned Items is often 
emit rovers ini and ll has often been 

T hen Chancellor Mchmw Kohl visits 
Moscow this autumn he’ll be taking 
along pari of :i revised version of the 
Coco m list. 

During a visit lo H 01111 in January the 
Soviet Foreign Minister. Eduard She¬ 
vardnadze. reterred to the list as this 
‘‘damned list". 

It is an extensive catalogue nl more 
Ilian I.IHIII iicins which arc noi allowed 
lo he exported lo the Fust Mine for 
strategic reasons. 

From I August a new Cocoin com jai¬ 
ler list will be in 1 induced. 1 ‘liis allows 
previously banned small computers up 
lo a vermin si/e lo be exported to the 
Fast bloc. 

The negotiators i>( C nciim's 16 mem¬ 
ber slates from the western industria¬ 
lised world took six years us revise die 
list. 

Hut ii is not clear whether Mikhail 
Gorbachov will really be all thai pleased 
aboni die revisions Kohl will give him: 
some nl the newly freed items cn al¬ 
ready he bong In in countries which do 
not belong lo the Paris Cocom club. 

Trade in tile cvpnit of loiiifMiko. 
which Cocom member states ure not al¬ 
lowed to export 10 East bloc countries, 
flourishes in India. Pom. Cuba. Red 
China and Suiith Korea. 

in one Fast bloc country. East Ger¬ 
many, the lifting of the Cocom export 
ban on small computers will cause some 
real problems. 

The Easi German Rohitron combine, 
which has established a good position 
on iis domestic market with its personal 
computers, will now- have to face up to 
some uninvited competition from the 
West. 

This example just goes to show how 
slow Cocom is to respond to the actual 
market situation on modern technology 
nnd how long and drawn-out the proce¬ 
dure of revising the Cocom lists is. 

Wolfgang Roth, the economic spo¬ 
kesman of the SPD’s parliamentary 
group in the Bundestag, claims that 
technological progress generally moves 
mi fust that the revision of the Cocom 
list cannot keep pace. 

What Cocom still regards today ns 
high-tech," said Roth, “is in reality .som¬ 
ething w hich in some case anybody can 
buy in the shops." 

The Cocom list covers all weapons, 
nuclear technologies as well as goods 
ami technologies id strategic signific¬ 
ance. which includes items wit It both ci¬ 
vil ami iniUinty use t "dual-use commo¬ 
dities"}. 

Such items can only be exported in 
the East Bloc if special permission is 
grained. 

Ajurl from the .serious lack of foreign 
exchange in the East bloc nnd the glow¬ 
ing indebtedness to the West, the Cue- 
nm lists nre one of the major reasons fur 
the unfavourable climate of Fust-West 
trade relations. 

Exports by West German mechanical 
engineering firms, for example, which 


accused of being too slow to revise It. 
In this article, which looks at the 
cuusev nnd effects of Cocom for the 
Hamburg weekly. Die '/.elt, Wolfgang 
Hoffmann (jinxes 11 Snciul Democrat 
economics specialist as suying that 
technological progress Is so fast that 
Cocom just cannot keep pace. A new 

used in .‘kvmifit fur ■ibiiiil .hi percent nl 
uli West German exports to the Fust 
bloc, have sulfcred considerably during 
recent years from the adverse cl feels of 
Cocom stipulations. 

The decline in this sector was 15 per 
cent in l‘JK7. Machinery exports to the 
USSR even tell by 27 per cent. 

hi view of growing political detente a 
revision of the Cocom regulations 
would be one of the best steps towards 
enabling an extension of trade relations 
with tile Fast bloc. 

For the first time in many years there 
is talk of revising all the export emit ml 
lists. 

Bonn F'orcign Minister llaus-Dic- 
Tricli (ie 11 seller relumed from his visit 10 
Washington at the beginning ol this 
years with the message that the USA 
was ready to revise. 

The lirst eo are tv signal was given a 
few weeks ago when the European aer¬ 
onautics group Airbus Industrie and the 
US firm Boeing were given the go-ahead 
to export previously listed civil aircraft 
lo Fast Germany and Poland. 

.Vp.ili Hi MU filling die evpi'll Kill <>ii 
.small computers Cocom also gives ex¬ 
porters greater flexibility. 

Up to now. exporters had to carry out 
on-the-spot checks at regular intervals 
to make sure importers were actually 
using exports for civil purposes in cases 
where Cocom grunted special permis¬ 
sion to export for goods which were as a 
rule subject to the export ban. 

This regulation, associated with sub¬ 
stantial follow-on costs for exporters, 
has also been relaxed. 

During a press conference given 
shortly before he went on his summer 
holidays Chancellor Helmut Kohl advo- 


DIEffiZEIT 


cated further change in the Cocom pro¬ 
visions. He .said he would moke every 
effort ttk bring about this change and 
said that he was convinced that this 
change is bound to come. 

The SPD's Roth, had already called 
for 11 fundamental change in Coconfs 
export philosophy. 

"Hie boycotting policy is outdated in 
security policy terms," he said. “At a 
time w hen the principle of common se¬ 
curity is gaining ground the objective of 
trying to ensure the economic ami tech¬ 
nological weakness of the ‘enemy* no 
longer makes sense." 

In autumn the SPi) will try to orga¬ 
nise « parliamentary debate on tin* I'm- 
mil problem. 

Without referring to the USA by 
name Helmut Kohl even levelled some 
unmistakable criticism against Ameri¬ 
can Cocom supporters. 

Tic called the Cocom lists a “piece 1 >f 
hypocrisy" which only served m im¬ 
prove one's own position. 


Cocom list is now being issued nnd 
Hoffmann writes that one of the Ironic 
results Hlustrntcs just how slow the 
chnnees arc: East Germany has already 
developed a line of personul computer 
which is selling well, ll will now have 
some uninvited competition from u 
similar product from the West. 

The ('li.iueellnr*s claim was lomi'iiiml-iI 
by a study conducted by the Hessian 
Foundation for Peace and Conflict Re¬ 
search. 

Tile study's author, Rcinhurd Rude, 
shows that the USA has not only always 
played a lone hand .11 regular inicivals on 
lightening the trade rest riel it ms against 
the Fast Bloc, but has been active in ap¬ 
plying for exemptions when the interests 
of the l IS economy were at stake. 

Rode discovered that "the USA al¬ 
ready accounted for the lion's share of 
applications lor exemptions, which were 
then granted, in the 70s... The LISA ac¬ 
counted lor over half of the 4.C1IMI annual 
applications fur exemptions made during 
the Sits." 

'Iltcsc exemptions, however, mainly 
ichncd to trade with Red China. Al¬ 
though China belong to the Coin mum si 
bloc the USA :ils.> dropped Cocom ie- 
gu lain ms when trying to strengthen Chi¬ 
na's position against the Soviets. 

I his polio began under President 
Carter and was continued under the Rea¬ 
gan Administration. 

I full.! eWU luil'nl \tlKIU.ili (Hill 
1 ary technology, lor example, a radur- 
and computer-assisted fire control sys¬ 
tem for the Chinese F‘ 8 fighter-intercep¬ 
tor aircraft. 

The claim often made by the USA that 
the USSR needs western knowhow for its 
military high-tech activities has been dis¬ 
proved by a number of studies. 

In a study published in May by the Sci¬ 
ence and Polities Foundation in Ehen- 
ha u sen. an institution which advises the 
Bonn gosernment. Jurgen Ndtzold said: 
“The widespread assumption that Soviet 
imports from western industrialised 
countries concentrate on the most adv¬ 
anced technology is incorrect. According 
to the OECD the share of high-tech im¬ 
ports was less than two per cent." 

The transfer of foreign technology by 
no means automatically guarantees its 
smooth application ami further develop¬ 
ment. 

Western exporters tell of numerous 
adjustment problems the Soviet Union 
has when trying lo use western lechnol- 
ogv. 

Even the American .secret service CIA 
lias realised this fact. In an internal paper 
it described the problems facing the 
USSR when copying western technology: 

“The task is no easy one. Soviet engi¬ 
neers took more time to copy the IBM 
system 3MI than it look IBM to develop 
the lirst model of this system." 

Strangely enough, the Soviets achieve 
their greatest technological successes in 
fields where there is a partial embargo on 
imports from the West. 

As Jurgen Niil/oid explained: “As a 
result of the embargo measures against 
equipment for the Soviet gas pipeline in 
1W2 the USSR began to produce the 
technology they needed Tor compressor 
construciiu 11 themselves. “This example 
also shows that the Soviet interest in im¬ 
ports was not caused by technological in¬ 


abilities, but by capacity bottlenecks ac¬ 
companying the rapid extension of jf,c 
gas .supply network." 

The development of nuclear weapons 
carrier missiles and space technology a |.’ 
so demonstrate the ability of the Soviets 
to produce highly sophisticated technol¬ 
ogies themselves. 

What is more, the Soviet Union adv¬ 
anced lo become.a superpower at a time 
when there wax a particularly strict appli¬ 
cation of the Cocom regulations. 

“The planning of arms production un¬ 
der the conditions of armament rivalry." 
Not /.old added, “cannot make itself rel¬ 
iant op import possibilities. The increa¬ 
singly complex technology cannot he un¬ 
derstand without efforts' in one's mvn 
country: highly complex electronic cun'- 
liol systems and gene manipulation'can¬ 
not be copied." 

These facts are confirmed by a thesis 
forwarded by Rene Herrmann I rum the 
Max Planck Institute. 

'Ihe major objective of Americas ex¬ 
port policy, which the USA also tries in 
pursue within the Cocom framework, 
says I Icrrmnnn. is “the desire to re-esta¬ 
blish and ensure extensive American 
leadership in the Atlantic Alliance anil in 
the alliance with Japan." • 

In the final analysis, however, the rep¬ 
ercussions of such hig-ipovver politic" 
docs the US economy more harm than 
good. 

A study group from the US Academy 
of Sciences produced some scathing cri¬ 
ticism of the American export control 
policy in the field »»l technology transfer. 

“I lie result (of this policy) is a com¬ 
plex and confusing system of control, 
which unnecessarily impairs American 
high-tech exports to other countries in 
the free world." 

A survey of 170 American firms in ific 
electronics, aviation, instrument o«n- 
solution and iiuvli.iiiicjl ciiginccnitd 
sectors, which together account lor 2 S 
per cent of all US high-tech sales, pro¬ 
duced the following picture: 

• 52 per cent of these firms reported 
that their sales had declined: 

• in over 212 individual cases 26 pet 
cent had to drop business deals with 
clients from the free world, and 

• 38 per cent had business dealings with 
clients who turned to non-American 
partners. 

All these firms blamed their problems 
on US export controls. 

The Academy of Sciences was able u» 
confirm that the export policy leads to 
fewer investments and lower growth rates. 

• Admittedly, such economic repercus¬ 
sions do have a positive effect. 

American firms worried about 
competitiveness are stepping up pressure 
on the US gov ernment to case export con¬ 
trols. including the Cocom regulations. 

This pressure is currently so great that 
the prospects of a complete revision of 
the £ocom lists look good. 

Reinhart ! 1 Rode from the Hessian 
Foundation for Peace and Conflict Re* 
search has an! iden how the reform could 
be structured. 

In a first step the control lists should 
reduce the number of taboo commodity* 
by about Tony per cent. 

if the policy of detente and disarm ® 4 
ment continues the vvny it has been up U» 
ninety per cent of the items currently list* 
oil could be dropped. 

However, the export of the remaining 
goods - only the latest top technology- 
should be very tightly controlled. .1 

Rode rejects the line pursued by the 
Cocom policy. FIc feels that “nil ideas of d 
business-based diplomacy qlong the lines 
of stop-nnd-gp For the business with the, 
East belongs iri the dark corner of lH® 
Cold War." Wolfgang Hoffmann \ 

(Die Zcii. Hamburg. 2UJuly 
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The heavens become the limit as a city’s 
hostility to skyscrapers recedes 


Hie changing skyline of Frankfurt. From left, already Imlllt Dresdncr 
Bank (166 metres, about 545 ft). Planned: BfG-Haus (172m, 564ft); 
DG-Bank (208m, 682ft); Messcturm (254m, 8 33ft); Campanile 
(264m, 866 ft). 




F ninkiurt is reaching lor the stars, joined the trend for "be a mi I ul" sky- 

Four skyscrapers are planned — scrapers. Chicago s Helmut Jall 11 has 

two of which will be hieeer lli.m am- given Ills Messcturm a 34-inclre-high 

thing cIm m ... . »"• i'l *" I-:■ »■"••! b *dl ■ 

..none. Messcturm first peaked sky semper. John, born in 

Pl.uinc the cornerstone ol Messe- Zirndorf m Germany, has bridged 
1.11111 (it means exhibition tower) was the modernism with the classical lower 

signal loi a higli-altitudc display of nr- forms of Hie old continent. 1 he Frank- 

ehitectural fireworks above Germany's fun skyline will have a stylish mixture 

financial centre, ll signalled Frankfurt's of the old and the new. Juhn says the 

breakthrough into the skyscraper new tower could become a "symbol for 

dimension. Frankfurt. 

The imposing Messcturm will, at 254 How should one receive a symbol', 
metres, he 1 (HI metres higher than any- The ceremony surrounding the placing of 
thing else in Germany. But it will be the corner-stone betrayed a nervous ten- 

smaller than the Campanile, which is sinn which one would more expect for 

planned to rise 264 metres. Work on it the arrival of a guest of honour. After the 
is due 10 begin in a few weeks. word of greeting, the Fulda youth or- 

Thcn there is BfG-Haus. planned to chcstra. the craftsmen's guild choir and 
he 172 metres high: and Haus der DG- the Main jazz gang began to play. 
Bank(2U8 metres). The head of the Messe (fair), Horst- 

1s this all a vision of horror? Frankfurt's mar Staubcr praised t he close relation- 
construction projects arc always con- ship between aesthetic high brow and 
trmer.sial. But the ranks of critics hove the new “technology generation" Plann- 
ttunned out noticeably. Public opinion has big councillor. Hans Kuppers. said the 

changed. Seventies' hostility to skysernp- new architectural design was an import¬ 
ers has given way to curiosity about the ant event for town planning, 
challenge they offer the city. The head of the German Museum of 

Why? Superficially, the surprisingly Architecture. Heinrich Klutz, entpha- 
intcrcsting appearances nf the last three s j zc j l |, al: "Buildings like this are a no- 
h i toUki i fl * nt i ^They 

the major factor. annul the ramillnr skyscraper geometry 

They are the Deutsche Blink building. ns introduced by Mies van der Rohe." 
which hastvvin lowers, and I orliaus der Mcsseiurm's 55 floors will have 

Messe. Deutsche Bank s towers are glii- 62,000 square metres of office space, 

b-ring. Their glassy exteriors reflect ev- lJuilding casts w j|| be DM500m. The 
cry miruge-like air movement. The American real estate group. Tishman- 

Messe building's base with its red stone Spcycri onc ,h c biggest building corn- 

work anil its slim sword of blue glass panics in the world, arc the contractors.. 

siKumhiB mil or ii. have Keen .. new 0nc of ^ join , owncrs . Jcrry , Spcy- 
kiiul ol architecture for the puhhc. romcs f™„ a family jhni is lies- 

.Skyscrapers like this luivc shown that 
arehiiecturc cun he witty, during and 
elegant. The public realises thal tall 
buildings do not have to obscure or sli¬ 
de. ’l'licir reflective surfaces can be used 
lo deflect light down on to the streets, 

Mimctimcs so dazzling, that motorists 
have demanded a layer of filtering point 
for the building. 




!pi,,,|i„- Huns iicnfi! fi»Ui'vr. Klaus SL-wr-lMi Alclur Vk-ui.-i.-i 


condod Iroin Frankfurt people, lie 
wants in build Europe's moM architec¬ 
turally and technically attractive office 

t-UlMUK- 

Tfie German subsidiary of llie Ameri¬ 
can Citibank agreed to finance the pro- 
led. after the Deutsche Bank and alle¬ 
gedly Friedrich Karl Flick pulled out al¬ 
ter lengthy negotiations. 

The DM250m building contract 
went to the Hochtief building com¬ 
pany. The contract secures 300 jobs 
for three years. The firm has applied 
for permission to work at night so that 
the building will be ready for occupa¬ 
tion by 1991. 

e architectural idealists have got the go- 
ahead. But there are others hot on iheir 
heels. Frankfurt architect Helmut W. 
Joos wants to his Campanile, at the cen¬ 
tral railway station, to be an improve¬ 
ment on Mcsselurm in several respects. 

He intends lo build 67 instead oF 55 
storeys. There will be a restaurant 210 
metres up, like the one dropped for 
Messcturm nl the last minute. 

The gross area of his tower is 
100,000 square metres. He wants the 
top two technology storeys ten metres 
and five centimetres higher than the 
* Messeturm. The building will hnvc on 
antenna which vvil bring its height to 
300 metres — as tall as the Eiffel Tower. 

The specin! characteristics of the de¬ 
sign arc the outlying steel girders which 
carry the building ni)d which rise out of 
a quadratic pcdcstnt nnd taper off reirq- 
gressivcly. 

Tho building’s framework is a cysuil- 
line filigree lattice work; there will be 29 
floors for office space and 17 above 


®The big buildings already in Frankfurt 
have shown that architecture can 
be witty and daring and elegant. Tall 
buildings do not have to stifle? 


them for a hotel. J«*»* intends in in¬ 
crease the effect of the building at night 
He wants to illuminate the steel traine- 
*a 111 1 and ilic m*»l 

The Mannheim Fay real estate group 
arc backing the Campanile project. 
Raimida, the American concern, will in¬ 
clude the hotel in its Renaissance chain. 

New York architects Kohii. Pedersen. 
Fox, together with the Frankfurt Werner 
pfaff estate administration group (com¬ 
missioned for the DG bank and a Dutch 
pension fund) want to build u 208-mcire- 
liigh building ul the Platz der Rcpublik. 
half way between the other two towers. 
The building's 50 storeys will have 
77,000 square metres of office space. 

The design is homogeneous but inter¬ 
esting. Its staggered pedestal resembles 
villa und office block architecture of 
Frankfurt's adjoining West End. 

The DG-Bank tower is basically two 
lowers stuck together. There is a 15U- 
metre high square shaped tower on one 
side. The measurements are similar to 
the first generation of Frankfurt sky¬ 
scrapers. 

The taller second tower is made of 
glass and metal. It has two straight sides 
which meet to form a right angle. The 
third side is rounded. On top are an 
emergency exit and a metal structure 
which sticks out like a crown from the 
building. Joos wanted a "feature of the 
Frankfurt skyline which looked out on 
lo the old part of the city." 

The fourth tower will go up n 100 me¬ 
tres away on the Mninzncr Landstrnsse. 
Three German architects intend to put 
up a J 72-metrc building with 47 storeys 
for the Bank fur. Gemcinwirtschoft. 
They want to harmonise it with the 
building line between the twin towers of 
the Deutsche Bank and the DG'-Bnnk’s 
skyscraper. 

The efforts of Gcrntaii architects to 
get an attrnctfve “head" for the building, 
which could optically slim down the 
other buildings, look ungainly. Bui they 
have not finalized' anything yet. lit this 


r _LG_L... 
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■ COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


A mega-step after 2,000 man years: 
mega-chip to challenge the Japanese 


S iemens have drawn level with tlicir 
Jafuncsc urcli-rivals in iiiauiitat'liir- 
u«t* a prototype fimr-mcgubit iviicrocliip. 

More is at slake than a sliver of sili¬ 
con. Mcgachip production techniques 
are considered to he ol crucial irnpon- 
ance for<»iher industries. 

I lie) should also he worth their 
■weight in j-ulii (or the first past the post. 

it is the first tunc a European manu¬ 
facturer has been able to announce 
more or less simultaneously with the 
hitherto ill I-powerful Japanese microe¬ 
lectronics mill 1 is the latest development 
in microchip technology. 

It is also good news inasmuch as Ger¬ 
man taxpayers have already paid dearly 
for the privilege. 

Subsidies paid by the Federal Re¬ 
search and Technology Ministry alone 
have totalled DM32dm. That sounds a 
Ini. It is a lot. Yet il is a mere III percent 
of the RAD outlay. 

What makes the megachip so expen¬ 
sive and why bother spending so much 
money on il? 

The vital statistics of the new chip, 
which is due 10 go into scries produc¬ 
tion next year, arc impressive. Each 
chip can accommodate four million bits, 
or items of binary informal inn. 

I hat corresponds to over 2 iHl.()(Ji) 
units (nr letters of the alphabet), over 
typewritten pages or an entire issue 
of the fh'itt'ichei Allgetneit it** .Sfimt/ug*- 
Miitr 

To house this abundance of data on u 
fingcriinil-sucd surface area ol 91 
square millimetres patterns must be 
traced in lines of less ihun ll.tlll I mm. or 
riHighly the wavelength of light visible 
to the naked eye. 

Ihese lines are not jiim uri.nigccl 
alongside each oilier; some are super* 
imposed at five nr more levels. So the 
tec lit n 1 logy required is indeed adv¬ 
anced. 

11 is known as siilomicron tcclmnl- 
ngv. micron siaiidini; for a thousandth 
of a millimetre. 

Siemens mid Philips, who joined for¬ 
ces in the mega-project, look iibimi 
2 .CHHJ 111 any ears to per! eel the techiml- 
•»»>'■ 

7 lie making of a four-megabit chip in¬ 
volves 350 individual procedures, and 


the .slightest mistake in any id them 
could make the entire chip a dud. 

Over 8(1 per cent wastage is consid¬ 
ered normal. Several maim fact 11 re r.s 
have over two years’ experience of mak¬ 
ing one-megabit chips, yet they arc only 
just getting round to less wastage. 

Even so, a number of manufacturers 
are keen to bun the ranks of meunrtiip 
ttianulacturers — and lor several rea¬ 
sons. The first is that the world market 
for megadiips is interesting in itself. 

In 1986 world turnover was about 
S3Uhn. 13y 1995 it is expected to in¬ 
crease fivefold. So it would scent worth¬ 
while joining the fray. 

Another aspect of even greater signif¬ 
icance is that although microelectronics 
may only account for 0.5 per cent of 
West German industrial turnover mic¬ 
roelectronic components hold the key 
to performance and commercial success 
in electrical engineering, office and in¬ 
formation technology, mechanical engi¬ 
neering. vehicle manufacture and preci¬ 
sion engineering. 

Research and Technology Ministry 
officials in Bonn say fiO per cent of Ger- 
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man industrial turnover relies on mic¬ 
roelectronics to a crucial extent. 

In recent years it has emerged as a 
touchstone of competitive potential fur 
key industries, and the manufacture of 
microchips holds the key to microelec¬ 
tronics. 

I hey sire used almost exclusively in 
computers but rely on fairly simple and 
regular structures from which mumifae- 
lurers can derive and practise the know¬ 
how. needed for more complex circuits 
without which high teeli is just a fom- 
Idler word or two. 

Many nuiiiufact 111 eis in the Federal 
Republic and the United States have 
been slow to appreciate the point. Elec¬ 
tronics company executives have 
tended to see chips as components like 
any other - to be bought In mi (lie low¬ 
est bidder. • 

lliis mistaken view of the situation 


lias nm only hampered technological 
development; it lias also cost computer 
manufacturers a packet. 

There are usually three 01 torn gcnci- 
silions of mkioclups mi ihe market at 
any given time. At present they are the 
6 - 1 -kilnbit chip (with a capacity equiva¬ 
lent In roughly %i\ typewritten pages 
anri-nnu used onlv in imnu 1 computers!, 
the 25n-kilohii whip (tom tunes kagci. 
as it were, and used in low -cost personal 
computers) and the incgachip (used in 
up-market equipment). 

Whenever a new generation makes its 
appearance the previous top model be¬ 
comes the standard niudel and the pre¬ 
vious standard models can no longer be 
sold (or no longer sell at much of a prof¬ 
it). 

First the Americans, then the Japa¬ 
nese. who in recent years have usually 
been two to three years ahead ot their 
competitors, have derived enormous 
benefit from this state of affairs. 

As long as production capacity is li¬ 
mited and demand is heavy, manufac¬ 
turers of the latest chips can do more 
than recoup tlicir immense RAD outlay; 
they can also net enormous profits. 

Once enough manufacturers have 
sufficient capacity to meet demand, 
prices plummet, to in per cent and less 
of the original price, which is not en¬ 
ough to recoup investment costs, let 
alone earn a profit. . . 

European chip manufacturers have 
for years failed to be among the first 
[last the post — ami have had to pay the 
price. Thai hasn't really made them 
much keener in invest in microchip 
development. 

Yet while American and European 
manufacturers have usually got on well 
with eacli otlici even when markets have 
been very much off-lulam/e. competi¬ 
tion grew much keener when the Japa¬ 
nese joined the fray ami took over the 
lead in semiconductors in 19S.V 

By 19S6 nearly Sll per cent ol inte¬ 
grated circuits were made in Japan. The 
figure for microchips was about St) per 
cent, while tin- European share sank to 
less than 10 per cent. 

Tile United Stales and Europe were 
unhappy. both fearing the Japanese 
might extend their lead in world mar¬ 


kets to a monopoly. The extent to 
which these fears were justified is an¬ 
other mailer, hut in 1984 the alarm 
was sounded in Washington and in Eu¬ 
ropean capitals. 

Their reactions differed. US manu¬ 
facturers called on Washington tn en¬ 
force protectionist measures that led 
to the 1986 "chip war." 

The United States forced the Japa¬ 
nese cither to charge much more for 
their chips or to cut back their produc¬ 
tion so as to consolidate the market 
position of US manufacturers. 

European manufacturers of inte¬ 
grated circuits were not in a position to 
bring political leverage tn bear, but 
they set out to catch up with the Amer¬ 
icans and Japanese and called on their 
governments to bankroll them with 
heavy subsidies. 

This strategy has now proved suc¬ 
cessful. Early this year Siemens started 
mass-producing megachips ;u the new 
sc ini conductor works in Kceenshurc 
Bavaria. 

They did so over a year later than 
their Japanese competitors and first 
had to buy production knuu-Aon for 
an unknown but unquestionably sub- l 
stantial sum from Tashibn. 

Siemens have evidently now mas¬ 
tered the technology, and by the end ol 
this year mcgachip output is to he 
stepped up to one million a month. 

All being well, the Munich multi 
plans to he in the running from the 
start with the four-megabit chip. 

It is. perhaps, just as well that prices 
in the semiconductor market have in¬ 
creased considerably in the past six 
months as a result ol Japanese prod in- 
turn cutbacks. 

Computer manufacturers nm ule 
Japan luce serious supply boulciwA' 

I’H 2 **»-kil« 'bn uni megabit chips, es¬ 
pecially American manufacturer* 
whose government imposed these res¬ 
trictions. 

At the end ol last year megachips 
cost S15. They now cost S30 and more. 
Outside Japan Siemens are the only 
firm that manufacture them not only 
for their own use but also sell them h» 
other companies. 

Demand is brisk, and the Munich 
multi is earning good money from mic¬ 
rochips for once. 

The aim is for megachip turnover 
first to equal the cost of building the 
Regensburg works, about DM6U0m. 

The four-megabit chip and. in parti¬ 
cular. special sub-micron techne/og?' 
circuits arc then to recoup the 
project outlay. 

In n few years’ time the break-even 
point is envisaged. 

There are no plans to refund govern¬ 
ment grants. In the years ahead the 
German electronics industry will b<? 
clamouring for a substantial amount in 
further grams. 

It argues that; microelectronics is a 
key sector and that subsidies are essen¬ 
tial to offset the heavy subsidies 
ploughed into Japanese and US re¬ 
search and development, with the re¬ 
sulting competitive disadvantage en¬ 
joyed — il that is the right'word — by 
European manufacturers. 

These arguments in favotir of society 
footing jviirt of the hill for the future of 
an entire industry cannot lightly be dis¬ 
missed. ■ l * ■ : * 

But they also debiise the argument!* 
oh which, in technologically less antbi' 
litius eras, the principles of profit- 
oricnukl private enterprise were held 

• ■'•i Michael Char Her - '■ 

(Ociiischi-s Allgi-meiniH Sunni djfcbliiU- 1 : 

. Hitmhurg, 17 July 1 
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■ THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 

New Porsche 959 just the 
wagon to go shopping in 




SambutgcrlfrAbtnOtilall 


A four-wheel drive version of the 
Porsche 911 won the Pnris-Dakar 
rally. This wits a forerunner of the 
Porsche 959, which made its debut at 
the 1985 International Motor Show. 

Its powerhouse is the air-cooled 2.8- 
litre six-cylinder opposite-cylinder en¬ 
gine, compressed to 8.3 : 1. with a wa¬ 
ter-cooled four-valve cylinder head. 

With lwti turbochargers it has an engine 
performance of 30(1 kW/450 blip and the 
engine catapults the 1,450-kilogram car 
from zero to lOOkm/lt in 3.9 seconds. Its 
maximum speed is 320km/h. 

Apnrt from the price of 1)M42U.IHK). 
however, there's one lug snag: there ar¬ 
en't enough Porsche 959s to meet the 
ilc maud. 

After Porsche announced that it 
would be selling 200 of the 959 model 
roughly 1,600 prospective buyers from 
all over the world announced their in¬ 
terest in the ear. 

In advertisements during the first six 
months of 1988. prices of DM600.000. 
DM900.000 and even DMI.4m were 
olfered for the 959 ! 

But despite this. Prolessor Boil, a 
member of Porsche’s managing hoard, 
•..ml that the publiuiv still w.i* expen¬ 
sive "’ll ' I' " b 'I 

ever had. 

.A I lln mi ell the list price is much too 
high tor the average car buyer, it was 
not high enough to reflect the true deve¬ 
lopment costs ol the sophisticated engi¬ 
neering and high-quality materials, he 
said. 

The last models of this exclusive car 
in terms of price, performance, driving 
comfort ami the very best technology 
are now being delivered. 

Whereas a VW-Golf is manufactured 
in just under 17 hours the Porsche 959s 
need roughly 1.200 hours! The first ears 
took up to 3.000 hours. 

To ensure that the buyers gels the 
product in mint condition, each car is 
wrapped up in thick bandages to protect 
« against lose stones and with a special 
plastic sheet to protect the windscreen 
and then test-driven over a distance of 
about 300 kilometres - including a run 
at maximum speed. 


It Is then given the finishing (ouches 
in about 50 more hours of special treat-- 
mcnl. 

Herbert von Karajan. Walter Riihrl 
and Ion Tiriac are among the lucky ones 
to get their orders in on time. The other 
buyers prefer to remain anonymous. 

The handling instructions stale that it 
is easy to drive the Porsche 959, “since 
top priority was given to driving safety 
mid easy handling during the develop¬ 
ment of this remarkable car." After tak¬ 
ing a test-drive ourselves we confirm 
this claim. 

At a speed of 200km/h the average 
braking distance, under optimum condi¬ 
tions but mil including the driver's reac¬ 
tion lime, is 160 metres. At 250km/li it 
increases to 253 metres, at 3H0km/li to 
368 metres, and m (lie maximum speed 
of32()km/h to 428 metres! 

These figures were measured under 
ideal conditions on a road surface with a 
good grip and using an AUS system up 
until the moment the car came to u hall. 
Such optimum conditions dnift usually 
exist. 

Taking into account the usual reac¬ 
tion time, the driver’s moment ot shock, 
the stopping distance at 3nUkin h in¬ 
creases by a tun her f«7 metres! Don’t 
forget, however, that you’re covering a 
distance of 83 metres pet second at that 
speed. 

The balanced proportions o| ihe 
Porsche ■»*«» therefore, with ilsde*eil\ 

HUwgl.iliJ lu.il :i}iuiLi ale -eij Ulipik-j 

si ve. 

At lirsi glance it looks like a variation 
of the Porsche ° 11 

The powerful engine had to make do 
with a swept volume of 2.85 litres so 
that car buyers are able to lake pari in 
contests. 

The fuel management of the double- 
turbo engine with four-valve technology 
is electronically regulated. 

The cleverly elaborated, water- 
cooled compound charging, which 
builds up the charge-air pressure almost 
without delay, is constructed in such a 
way that the first thrust already sets in 
after 2.(100 revolutions per minute at 
lower engine-speed range with maxi¬ 
mum performance, whereas the second 
turholoadcr starts operating with tre¬ 
mendous thrust at 4,5Ufl revs. 

The engine power on the other side of 
2 U(Jkm/h gives the driver the feeling as 
if he were starting in a powerful saloon 


car and moving from zero to lOOkm/li. 
The six-gear transmission, which is op¬ 
erated via a hydraulic clutch, works 
with tremendous precision anil with 
short gear-shifting spaces. 

The grading shows experienced driv¬ 
ers the incredible power in the engine. 

At constant speed the front axle takes 
4 ( 1 % of the thrust and the rear axle 
o(i%; when accelerating the corre¬ 
sponding ratio is 20:80. 

The Porsche 459 has no spare wheel, il 
has Den Inc safety tires from Dunlop, spe¬ 
cially designed f*n high-speed driving. 

A new tealure is the aii pressure control 
system, which even gives the driver a sig¬ 
nal when his wheel linis ,ne damaged. 

There is also a special switch with 
which the driver can adpisi Ihe guumd 
clearance level m 120 mm. I5dimn and 
180nun 

\i high speed*, above I^Okm li. ihe 
k ,i; j., auUHii.ilii.illj luWwlsd. Ihe e.u 
then automatically returns to the pre-se¬ 
lected gmutnl clearance level following 
deceleration: the system opeiales hy- 
dropneiimatically. 

After just a lew kilometres of driving 
the car's smooth handling becomes 
clear. 

The particularly well-styled seat* 
have an appealing design and are elec¬ 
trically adjustable and. as ail extra, heat¬ 
able. 

The engine starts immediately alter 
just one turn or the ignition key. 

Although it is clearly audible the car 
is astonishingly quiet. 

The permanent four-wheel drive 
makes il easy to drive the 959, but does 
presuppose that there is an experienced 
driver at the wheel who realises that he’s 
moving 450 bhp. 

A look at the speedometer (up to 340 
krn/li) gives the driver an idea of the 
enr's potential. 


The car runs very much like the 
Porsche 911 during city driving thanks 
to the well-adjusted power-assisted 
steering, which is provided as a stand¬ 
ard filling. 

The car can he ideally adjusted to 
road conditions mid its suspension vari¬ 
ed. 

Its good road-hukling characteristics 
become clear when driving on minor 
muds with a lot of bends. 

The coordination between steering 
and braking - an inside-vented brake 
disc system with four calipers in each 
ease and a hydraulic brake booster - is 
exemplary. 

A drive down die autobahn indicates 
the power in the rear power plant. 

From zero to Kdkni'h iu just under 
three seconds and to IJOknrh in seven 
seconds. 

The engine, in which 18 litres ol * sit 
and 25 lilic.s ol motoi coolant me viri.ii- 
lating, is clearly audible. 

The 9 59 is a ear which needs a re¬ 
sponsible driver who knows h>*w to ad¬ 
just the vehitle’s temperament to ic- 
spective trallic conditions. 

The official figures given fm tuel con¬ 
sumption at a speed of between 9H and 
1 20km h and m the city arc between 9.3 
to IU.7 litres respectively and 17.5 litres 
unleaded or Leaded premium; the fuel 
lank capacity is 84 litre.s. 

With an initial percentage of 110% 
and a DM2.UDU excess fully compre¬ 
hensive insurance can cost between 
DM20,000 and DM30,000 a year. 

The concept, fittings and design of 
the Porsche 959 moke it a technology 
package which offers today what may 
someday he token for granted in high- 
performance sports cars. 

A remarkable car for the connoisseur 
with the cash. E. Seifert 

(Hiimlmrecr Alvndhlull. 1 /»Jul> I9KK) 


O^0^Q0^Di^rs»atZ5,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 


Who manufactures what? 

manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number,Is.listed:for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 

English and French. 

Price:. DM98.44 post free In 

Germany. DM107 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. / 







Einkaufs-lxl 

der Deutschen Industrie 

- ...W 

Erzeugnlsse 
n Made in Germany" 
und lure Herslellir 

a 

DAV-Verligshaus Darmstadt 


Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buylhg department should have 
at the ready. . 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia::. 1 

.. Products, including 9,000 (rads 
: marks, are arranged ; 
alphabetically, complete with 

Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 

& ' 

DAV-Verlagshaus 

Postfach.11 04 62 

D-6100 Darmstadt 

Federal Rqpubljc of Germany 

Tel.: 10 81 51) 3 91-0 ' ; , ‘ . r 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Looking inside Albania — from the 
Stone Age to modern times 


E very year fur 12 years, the Kncrncr 
und Pcli/ucus Museum in 11 ikies- 
heiin has held a summer exhibition of a 
grunt ancient culture's inheritance. 

The exhibitions have been such a hit 
mid the resonance abroad so great (hat 
they have enticed many countries into 
loaning their treasures. 

This summer's exhibition is “Alluintn 
- treasures from Slu|ipcri," IliMcxhcini 
will lie showing Albanian archaeologi¬ 
cal treasures for the first time. The 
beauty mid vuricty of the items rival tluit 
of previous exhibitions. 

Since 19H5, The Academy of Sci¬ 
ence’s nrchucological centre nnd the Al¬ 
banian National Museum in Tirunn had 



Zeus, bronze, 26.5 cm high, circa 
460 BC. 

been planning an exhibition. The Alba¬ 
nians unexpectedly agreed to it after the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Germany and Albania. 

The country. Stalinist and isolationist 
since the end of World War iI, has hcen 
cut off politically and culturally for de¬ 
cades. It became the “Terra incognita'' 
of Europe. It now turns out. to the sur¬ 
prise of archaeologists, that Albania has 
been archacologically active during 
these decades. 

Albania can now display a rich cultu¬ 
ral inheritance with objects stretching 
from the Stone Age in modern times. 

The people were given the name ■■Al¬ 
banians * 1 by Byzantines, but they call 
I hem selves Shqipetars, meaning “the 
eagle's brood." The population is pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim, a result of centu¬ 
ries of Turkish domination. 

About 97 percent is descended from 
the ancient Illyrian tribes which inhabit¬ 
ed the Balkan peninsula in 20I1U B.C. Il¬ 
lyrians intermarried with the next-door 
Thracians, who like themselves, were mi 
Imlo-Eiiropcan-speaking people. These 
tribes had settled in this part of Europe 
before the Greeks mul long before the 
Slavs. 

The Illyrians are first mentioned usun 
independent people in the fifth century 
HA'. by the Greek historian Herodotus. 
'The Illyrians were then in the middle of 
li political, strategic, cultural mul econ¬ 
omic development. Because of its bor¬ 
der with Greece and its position on the 
Adriatic sea und the resultant connec¬ 
tion with Koine und the peoples in the 
Danube area, Albania had extensive rel¬ 
ations with the then known world. Ex¬ 
cavations have confirmed this. Findings 


Sterner Dtodiriditen 


have revealed Albania's richness in ar¬ 
chitecture and art. 

The exhibition has 500 fascinating 
items including early examples of skilled 
crufts, among them remarkably sophisti¬ 
cated ceramic vessels, idols, stone, copper 
und bronze tools, swords nnd lance heads, 
a hoard of axe blades and jewels of gold, 
silver, bronze, glass and sinilvor. 

The Albanians had an interest in ab¬ 
stract as well its ornamental art. Ab¬ 
stract forms can be traced back to Hell¬ 
enic influence from 700 ll.C'.Tlic island 
of Corfu had established a number of 
Greek colonies on (he Albanian coast: 
the most important of these were Dyrra- 
chiuni (Durres) and Apollniiia (Pnjaiii). 
Modern archaeological excavations re¬ 
vealed that they became centres of 
Greek civilization. However the influ¬ 
ence of ancient Greece did not spread 
far inland. The Illyrians protected them¬ 
selves by living in mountain regions. 

An enormous clay storage jar. the lar¬ 
gest of Greek vases, eorintIlian vase 
paintings and other archaeological find¬ 
ings like (he huartl of coins are proof of 
their adjust men t to the Greeks. Sculp¬ 
tures. like the Greek spear thrower and 
a mugnificicm woman's head, are 
among treasures from this periud. 

Hie wealth >■( Albanian pimecs it ,u- 
tested to. among other tilings, by the 
grave findings in Belsh of 7(1 opulent 
gifts. Finely wrought crafted furnishings 
and a girl's beautiful glass drinking horn 
were round in u younger family grave 
from the second and third centuries A.D. 

Illyrian pirate ships harassed mid en¬ 
dangered Roman trade in the Adriatic. 
And in 167 B.C.. in retribution. Rome 
conquered Illyria and Macedonia. 

Unlike the Greeks, the Romans moved 
inland, establishing colonies and military 
stations and excellent roads throughout 
the country. Albania was more than just of 
strategic importance to Rome. 

Conquering Albania enabled Rome 
to capture one of the ancient world's 
most important centres of learning in 
Apollonia (Durres). Octavius, later Em¬ 
peror Augustus, studied there. It also 
enabled them to cross the Adriatic from 
Ltrundisium, where the Appian Way 
ended, to the via Egnaliu in Durres and 
which lead to Byzantium in the East. 

Tiberius was ublc to conquer the 
country id 0 A.IV. after he defeated a 
national uprising. 

The exhibition shows the conquerors 
in all their glory in life-sized and larger 
than life busts, statues anil reliefs. They 
show how Albania's cultural import¬ 
ance survived up to the lime of the mi¬ 
gration of peoples. 

Albania produced several emperors. 
Aiming ihcm are Maximiuius Thrux. 
Decius, Prohus and important ones like 
DiiielctiunsmdConstanliiieihe Great. 

The Guplloliniim Museum in Rome 
has lent n wealth of art to the exhibition. 
Aiming the well preserved displays are n 
sixth century mosaic, a massive seventh 
century gold gohlct, numerous jewels 
and a small selccliun of medieval icons. 

The Albanians, who in 1D79. were 
documental for the first lime by Mi¬ 
chael Aliilinicx, have u rich inheritance. 


In the 15th century, 
the national hero 
Georg Kastrinta. 
also called Sknn- 
derherg. tried to 
prevent the Turks 
from invading. Ifis 
picture is here and 
his personality, too. 
along with This 
small nation's share 
of Europe's cultu¬ 
ral inheritance. 

(iiimhrr 
! I vide rich 
(Hrcnicr N.icluithk-n. 
h> Juh ii.xsi 



Sphinx figure, bronze, 13 cm high, 3rd C BC. in Albanian 
exhibition. (Plmiii: C'iiUiluguci 


On a trip with Homer into the 
slaughterhouse for humans 


B erlin. 19KS's European cultural 
city, has pm on an exhibition of 
Mycenaean ireasmes. 

The exhibition, ''Mycenaean Greece 
- The country nl 11 tuner's hemes' 1 , has 
been organised by the Free Uimcmt) 
of Berlin and the Greek cultural inims- 
try. 

Now you can share llciniieli Sehlie- 
mann's euphoria, as he discovered un¬ 
der three thousand years of rubble. 

pnlrtrn Unmv rincs. frnwls nnd nnhieis 
Berlin is displaying the most com¬ 
prehensive exhibition of Mycenaean 
art ever. There are 320 pieces on loan 
from 30 Greek museums, from Cy¬ 
prus. Switzerland. Denmark and West 
Germany. 

The pieces are from the WtOfl to 
1 HMI B.C. period. They are examples 
of the first advanced civilization on 
European soil. Their cultural centre 
was south west from Athens. 

The Myeeninns were superior to 
other European peoples because they 
produced new materials like bronze 
nnd perfected the use of horse und carl 
and a written language. 

They controlled the Mediterranean 
for 500 years. Myeonian culture influ¬ 
enced the whole of Europe. The My¬ 
cenaean age was the formative era of 
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Female Idols, clay, 12-14 C BC. 


Frankfurter 

Neue Presse 


Greek mythology. Many of the Greek 
gods lirst appear during this period. 

Up to a century ago. Mycenae was 
associated above all else with gloomy 
Greeks myth of infantcide. matricide, 
incest, cannibal ism. adultery and the 
murdering oT spouses 

I lie Greek plavwiight Sophocles 
described in his play Lift mi. the pa¬ 
lace of the Mycenaean dynasty as a 
"house of the dead". The playwright 
Aeschylus said it was a slaughterhouse 
for people. 

Mycenae was the home of Homer’s 
celebrated king Agamemnon, who led 
the Greeks in their I n-year trojan war. 
and who was murdered by his wife on 
his return. 

Schliemnnn was an amateur archae¬ 
ologist fascinated by Homer. He want¬ 
ed to show the world that Homer s Il¬ 
iad was a description of real events. 

In 1876, he discovered the Mycen¬ 
aean royal graves and found the con¬ 
firmation of the Homer's lines on 
"golden Mycenae." 

The jewels and vases are ornament¬ 
ed with spiral designs, portrayals of 
butterflies. ro¬ 
settes, and circles. 
Schliemann's gold¬ 
en masks are not 
on view for con-. 
servation reasons- 
Whenhe found 
them he sent a tel- 
gram to Athens: “1 
have seen the face 
of Agamemnon. 
The clay statues of: 
goddesses on dis¬ 
play arc also beau¬ 
tiful. They have tti* 
htilnr lower ab¬ 
domens, but also' 

nn imperceptible 

Smile a,nd an ex¬ 
pressive face - 
which gently' 
brings them alive. 
Ueselotte 
; Midler 

■ (Frankfurter Neue 
(Phuips: Catalogue) Prcisc, : I fi July 198*3' 



EDUCATION 


Objections to new plan for 
Islamic religious classes 


The Land of North Rliinc-Wcstplialin 
lias introduced special Islamic religious 
Instruction Tor Muslim children, mainly 
Turkish. Tile project lias the bncklng of 
the Turkish government — 'Turkey Is a 
hcculiir slate — but is opposed by the 
controversial Islamic Koran schools, 
which have come under increasing cri¬ 
ticism for tlielr teaching methods. Kor¬ 
an schools claim the exclusive right to 
leach Islamic religion and they regard 
the project as a declaration of cultural 
war. The German mainstream churches 
also oppose the project. They are ufraid 
it will lead to Islam gaining nn equal 
footing as a stale-recognised religion. 
Stefan Willoke reports for the Frank¬ 
furter Hiimlschau. 

I smail Dolnp is a Turk who teaches re¬ 
ligion to Turkish children living in 
Germany. 

Germany, a country with strong 
Christian roots, looks mistrustfully at 
Islam — but it is obliged to lake an inter¬ 
est in it, 

Dolap, who leaches at the Essen 
Stadthafeii school, is one tiT about 1,000 
Turkish primary school teachers in 
Ninth Rhine-Westphalia taking part in a 
new teaching programme. 

The idea is to establish a compromise 
for these mainly bilingual children be¬ 
tween Eastern European culture and a 
Western European lifestyle. 

As a we'ii in in-l'i ifi tl• I •-■Minin'.. 
CWTflVftny has always found it awkward 
giving children ol Gnstarhciicr. general* 
is Turkish, families, an understanding ol 
their own culture. 

It is hoped the project will help the 
integration of young Moslems into Ger¬ 
man society. 

The guidelines have been laid down 
by the North Rhinc-Wcstphalian Edu¬ 
cation Ministry, which has been wanting 
to do something along these lines for 
years. 

But the aims arc more than merely to 
give the roughly 40.000 Moslem pri¬ 
mary school pupils in the region a 
slightly belter insight into Islamic be¬ 
liefs through the three hours of supple¬ 
mentary instruction in their mother 
tongue. 

Other key objectives arc democratic 
education in the spirit of the West Ger¬ 
man constitution nnd, ultimately, the 
adoption of an integration model in 
schools which has already been adopted 
following a successful pilot phase in 
Austrin, Belgium and Holland. 

the Snest Schools und FUrthcr Training 
Institute, which has developed the in¬ 
struction model Tor the Education Min¬ 
istry. emphasised that the model docs 
not intend violating Moslem religious 
beliefs. 

Gcbaucr's intentions, which arc 
marked by careful restraint, will ccr- 
itiinly not be welcomed by one Moslem 
institution: the traditional- Korun 
schools in Germany. 

These schools preach the beliefs of 
their nuiivc country with adamant con¬ 
servatism and claim to be the only insti¬ 
tution morally entitled to do so. 

The new religious instruction model 
is bound to undermine the position of 
the Koran schools. 

It is hardly surprising tltut the Koran 
schools regard the teaching project as a 


threat and as a cultural policy declara¬ 
tion of war. 

The preachers in the Koran schools, 
who view their task as u vocation, are 
unwilling to accept that Islam is taught 
in schools as a kind of “general knowl¬ 
edge subject" (Dolap). What is more, by 
people who are paid to impart this 
knowledge just like people in any other 
profession. 

Ciehaucr knows that the children who 
attend the religious instruction at school 
are "pul under pressure'' by the Koran 
schools. “Even the parents are some¬ 
times terrorised," he says. 

'The activities in the Moslem boarding 
school run by the radical preacher ('em- 
aleddiii Kaplan, nicknamed the “Khom¬ 
eini of Cologne", recently drew atten¬ 
tion to this problem. 

Kaplan's supporters have set up Is¬ 
lamic centres and boarding schools in 
quite a number of cities in the Ruhr 
area. 

Nationalistic Islam strongholds are 
mainly located in those urban districts 
in which the Turkish workers feel isolat¬ 
ed. 

“Even we teachers are helpless." says 
Ismail Dolap. 

Dolap particularly mistrusts those 
Koran schools which arc run without 
the official backing ol the Turkish gov¬ 
ernment. 

“The children there have to learn 
Arabic suras off hv heart and prav on 
Ok u l in.l■ »i It**iii, mu >.uil .ill'.•! 
school has finished." he pointed out. 

in Turkey adolescents are only then 
allowed to attend the Koran schools 
when they arc no longer otticially re¬ 
quired to go to school. 

One nine-year-old girl in Dolup's 
class is frightened of the Koran preach¬ 
ers and their strictly orthodox religious 
beliefs. 

Referring to his many years of experi¬ 
ence with the self-appointed preachers. 
Gcbauer claimed that the children in the 
Koran schools arc often beaten. 

The expert in teaching methods, 
whose institute also produces the text¬ 
books for the curriculum, also realises 



Please, slrl How far Is it from Ankara to Essen? 


Willckfi 


. ■'Vi._,Ti..’ V •' ' «■ I 

that the Integration programme of the 
SPD-run state government in North 
Rhine-Westphalia is not a selfless pro¬ 
ject. 

**!jaiitGebauer. 
"but-are pursuing a specific social inter¬ 
est: basic democratic consensus. And 
wc want to protect children from unrea¬ 
sonable cducniinniil practices." 

Dolap agreed: “We must work for in¬ 
tegration so that Turkish children who 
have grown up here find it easier to live 
in this society." 

This is nn ensy task. The teacher from 
Turkey knows that there are many wor¬ 
ried parents who feel thnl (he teachings 
of the Koran arc missing in the school 
curriculum nnd who fear the “estrange¬ 
ment of tlieir children" (Dolap). • 

Apart from the exaggerated authority 
of the falhef Gebaucr criticised the 
“false sexual education" of ihc consor- 
vativeTurkish families. .• ■ • 

■■ Furthermore,he Complained that the 
political values these families support 


are incompatible with modern political 
thinking, since politics is always presented 
as something which is tin fathomable and 
political activity is limited to identification 
with leading political figures. 

Ciebnuer makes sure that all school pol¬ 
icy decisions on the content of the Islam 
curriculum are coordinated with the I iir- 
kish government. 

The Turkish theologian Orhun Karnis 
iidviscs the education specialists at llte So- 
est institute on religious matters relating to 
Islam. 

Tut key's Prime Minister. T'urgul Ozal. 
favours what is happening -* but nm so 
much tin cultural as on economic grounds. 

As Ciehaucr explained. Ozal is into rest - 
•.it in icin iimnu m ill-.' I.omui ■>! the W'M- 
em Europeans because of his country's ef¬ 
forts to become a full member of the Eu¬ 
ropean Community. 

Gcbauer feels that Turkey views itself 
as a "hinge" between Islam and the west¬ 
ern industrial world. 

"At the moment they're giving their seal 
of approval to things which would never 
have been initialed in Turkey.’* (Gcbauer). 

Gcbauer. therefore, has enough official 
backing to go on extending the integration 
programme. 

It is hoped that a curriculum draft will 
be ready for the fifth- and sixth-year 
classes by December, and that the entire 
secondary school will be included by 
1990. 

The teachers of religious instruction will 
be taking part in advanced training semi¬ 
nars during the coming months. 

These seminars wilt be run by a team of 
three “moderators": a German education¬ 
alist. a Turkish educationalist and a 
schools inspector. 

Gcbauer feels that the teachers are still 
‘'somewhat inexperienced" in the art of re¬ 
ligious instruction. ■ • 

: The Integration model is not only hav¬ 
ing irouhlc with fundamentalist Imams but 
also with German religious institutions. 

The churches feel that their claim to be 
the sole representative of society's reli¬ 
gious interests is in jeopardy. .... 

They are stepping up efforts'to prevent 
Islam from obtaining an equal status in 

German schools. 1 . 

' Despite nil the contradictions and con¬ 
flicts life in the Stndthnfen school in Essen 
sdems to he peaceful. 

When the children get restless Dolup 
tells a fairytale instead of talking about re¬ 
ligion “Sometimes," says Glilscn Bay ram,, 
9, he also tells really good jokes.” 

: And if die Imam Is the b^ktt, .Giilseo's 
laughter Is even louder. 

• ; 1 ■ • i Stefan'Willeke 

f Frankfunnr Ru niiiehHU. 21 Julv 19811) 


Father banned 
daughter from 
‘immoral lessons’ 

fl’iHncretaDt^Injclncr 

T he 55-yciir-nld Bonn businessman 
wlm described hinisell as an “up¬ 
right Christian" has been lined 2lHi 
marks fur refusing to allow Ins \>- 
ycur-old daughter to gu to school. He 
told the court that she was being ex¬ 
posed to “immorality'' in the class¬ 
room. 

Incensed hy the decision, the father 
now says he would rather accept more 
fines than allow his daughter to attend 
lessons in which abortion was glorif¬ 
ied and in which teachers gave sexual 
education just “because of the six to 
eight thousand known cases of Aids in 
Germany.’' 

He told tlie judge lie had always 
preached abstinence to his daughter. 
The deep rift between the school and 
the parents had plunged the child into 
insoluble moral conflict. 

The school had been guilty of a seri¬ 
ous violation of “parental rights", and 
his refusal to allow the girl to attend 
classes had been his way of objecting. 

On 15 July, 1987, the daughter, Eva, 
was told that she would have to repeal 
a ycur because of poor marks, particu¬ 
larly in German and religion. 

The Father claimed that the marks 
were not due to dullness but because the 
girl had opinions which contradicted 
those of the teachers.and because she 
had expressed the “healthy opinion of 
, her parental home" In her written tests. 
He had thought about sending her to 
a different, denominational school, but 
first ‘wanted her to be cleared of the 
stiginn of having to repeat a yenr. 

The school had rejected the father's 
demand that the marks in her last re-. 
.pori.be improved to enable her to, 
. move up a class. . 1 I 

The judge said the man was on the; 
way to producing "an unemployed pur-: 
son of: tomorrow" hy keeping her nwayj 
from school. 

i. - What Eva herself feels about the af-’ 
fair nnd the court decision remains un- 
- known!: u 1 \ , 

(KB!nor Sudt-AflKigorvCologne, 7 July 19B8) 










■ THE ENVIRONMENT 


Drinking water from rivers: fears that 
test results are being kept secret 


I n spite of official assurances, many 
people arc .sceptical about the quality 
of drinking water. 

Agriculture Minister Ignaz Kicchlc 
says residual quantities of impurities in 
the ground water, mainly traces of pesti¬ 
cides, do not constitute a health hazard. 
The quality of tap water was good. 

But will he be believed hy people 
whose Uip water is drawn from the 
hanks of rivers, then filtered and pro¬ 
cessed? 

The seal deaths resulting from the al¬ 
gae build up in the North Sea are dra¬ 
matic evidence of the alurming increase 
in pollution there. 

There isa dangerous conflict of inter¬ 
est oil land: industry uml local authorit¬ 
ies use the rivers as n rubbish dump. 

I hey pump effluent in und it is taken 
down to tlic sea. 

Yet the rivers arc also seen as nn in¬ 
exhaustible supply of drinking water. 

People who Jive along the Rhine, 
which carries more toxin into the North 
Sea than any oilier German river, can 
still feel fairly safe. 

Local authorities such as Cologne 
and llonn have invested in die most up- 
to-date purification plant, such as active 
ear Inin filters. 

But it didn't really take the Snndoz 
chemical spill, which killed fish ami riv¬ 
er life Tor hundreds of miles down¬ 
stream from the Swiss drug company's 
Basle works, for people to realise that 



the waterworks have reached the limits 
of their capacity. 

The first comprehensive official re¬ 
port on Rhine pollution was published 
1 2 years ago. 

In March 1976 a council of environ¬ 
mental experts commissioned hy the 
Bonn government released findings on 
Environmental Problems of the Rhine 
that did not make do with a description 
of the river’s hill of ill-health. 

The report called for the enforcement 
of existing legislation in protect the riv¬ 
er: 

"The council is convinced that pollu¬ 
tion of the river and destruction of the 
landscape and living environment are 
neither natural nor nil incvitiihlc accom¬ 
paniment of growing prosperity. 

“They are more a consequence of 
short-sighted fdanning pegged lo a 
single purpose, of a lack of perspective, 
of inadequate organisation and of a lack 
of political clout." 

'liic aims and interests the river 
serves have not changed in the mean¬ 
time. At an expert hearing in the wake 
of the Sundnz catastrophe Wnifgnng 
Linden of a Cologne environmental pep 
group tried to outline the extent to 


which the Rhine is harnessed by ripar¬ 
ian states. 

"By the time it reaches its estuary." he 
said, "it is currying between 25 and 30 
tons an hour of poorly biodegradable 
.substances," 

That, he added from the chemist's 
viewpoint, was the equivalent of 46 
freight trains a day. each lipping the 
contents of 5(1 goods waggons into the 
North Sea. Or 16,878 train loads a year 
shipped free of charge by the Rhine. 

This deadweight pumped down the 
Rhine into the North Sea, which serves 
a number of countries as a garbage tip, 
comes from an estimated 15,000 indus¬ 
trial, commercial and local authority 
drains along the course of a river that is 
the cmclimem basin for 2t) per cent of 
Luropcun chemicals companies. 

'The International Working Party of 
Rhine Water Boards estimates that last 
year’s inconceivable total of mure or 
less toxic waste pumped into mid down 
the Rhine into the Norih Sea included: 

• 12.6 million tons of chloride. 

• six miliinn tons of sulphate, 

• . 160 . 0 ( 11 ) ions of nitrate, 

• 14.0U0 tons of phosphates. 

• 1X0 ions of arsenic. 

• 12.000 tons nj barium. 

• nine tons of cadmium. 

■ 610 ions of chromium. 

• 450 inns id copper. 

• 4.5 tons of mercury. 

• 360 tons of lead 

• and 3.060 ions of zinc. 

I fie.se are the quantities estimated i«> 
have heen carried downstream at the 
Dutch hordcr. The mean annual total of 
toxic chemical factory waste that is 
flushed down the Rhine into ihc North 
Sea is estimated by the German Rhine 
Purification Commission at 2S4.000 
tons of hydrocarbons and 2.5UU tons of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

The experts seem to agree that statis¬ 
tics on the quantities of toxins pumped 
by riparian states down the Rhine into 
the North Sea can only be regarded as 
rough estimates. 

Besides, the sheer range of toxins 
presents problems of its own. Experts 
work on the assumption that a substan¬ 
tial proportion of the many chemicals 
used or manufactured along the Rhine 
(estimated at between 100.000 and 
140,000 in number) sooner or Inter find 
their way into the river. 

Only ahout one percent of these sub¬ 
stances enn be identified by laboratory 
analysis. Hydrologist Professor Hein¬ 
rich Suniheimer says only 50 of the 4(JU, 
nr so pesticides, most highly toxic, thiil 
arc used in agriculture can be identified 
in this way. 

Chemists admit that they have no 
idea what compounds the many sub- 
si nnces furm as they Now down to the 
sea. 

The administrative attention that is 
paid to toxins in the Rhine depends on 
progress in laboratory analysis tech¬ 
niques. 

Oneu new equipment and new tech¬ 
niques are available scientists come uc- 
ross new suhsianees in the river xvatcr 
and can settle down u» nrguc about their 
toxic effect on flora and fauna and. of 
course and in particular, about who is to 
blumc for them. 

The general public, wuter hoards and 
scientists alarmed about the quality of 
drinking water from the Rhine feel they 


have for decades, been dragged i nt0 a 
game of hide-and-seek between the au¬ 
thorities and those who are to blame for 
pollution. 

Professor Gerhard Naber, president # 
of the International Working Party ol 
Rhine. Water Boards, complained ai its 
October 1987 conference that: 

"In a number of countries the small 
print of effluent disposal permits and 
the findings of laboratory analysis of 
samples continue -to be some of the 
best-kept secrets. 

"It is high time this anachronism was 
ended. Waterworks on the Rhine must 
be entitled to learn which toxins arc 
pumped, and in what quantities, with of¬ 
ficial approval Into the Rhine and its tri¬ 
butaries day in, day our." 

Ecologistgs complain that Federal I 
and Land environmental protection ■ 
legislation is largely ineffective. 

Biologist Nikolaus Geiler. spokesman 
for the Federal Association of Environ¬ 
mental Protection Initiatives (BHU). ! 
says: • : 

“Legal provisions for regulating efflu¬ 
ent disposal cannot as a rule he used to 
the full because the political resolve is 
lacking and the money, manpower imd 
equipment at the disposal of fatimy in¬ 
spectorates and water boards are totally 
inadequate. 

“This shortcoming is evident not only 
in checks of large-scale effluent produ¬ 
cers hut also, even more noticeably, in 
inspection of and advice to indirect ef¬ 
fluent disposers." 

fThis category includes many small 
and medium-sized firms such as photo 
labs, dry cleaners and painters and de¬ 
corators: they dispose of their effluent 
"indirectly" via local authority sewers.) 

In North Rhine-Westphalia, where 
the Land government is tight-lipped 
about the effluent disposal records kept 
b.v large linns, stricter regulations have 
applied to "indirect" offenders since the 
New Year. 

All commercial enterprises that 
pump liquid waste into the public scu- 
ers are now required to hold licences. 

But what use is this provision ns lone 
as the companies themselves nrc the 
judge of whether they exceed the limit 
above which they must apply for a lic¬ 
ence? 

Local authorities are so short of staff 
that trade and industry can take it ensy. 
secure in the knowledge that they are 
unlikely lo be checked in a hurry. 

In Bonn a full-time, staff' of seven, 
three workmen and a cohscious objec¬ 
tor doing "civil" service are expec led 10 
keep an eye on between 700 and UW' 
firms with production waste that might 
be pumped into the public sewers. 

Yet Bonn can pride itself on being 
fairly well-staffed to handle this task. 

In the wake of the latest pollution re¬ 
ports from the North Sea Bonn Envi- 
ronirjent Minister Klaus- Tcipfer has an¬ 
nounced that limits are to be imposed 
from next year on phosphorus and ni¬ 
trogen in local authority sewage: 
pumped into the river. 

Yet that calls for a third stage of se¬ 
wage trentmenl that most German local 
authorities along the Rhine do not yet 
have. Planning and construction usually 
take three to Four years, always assum¬ 
ing that politicians and local govern- ; 
ment officials get n move on. 

The slate or affairs in Bonn enn be « 
judged from a reply by. the chief local : 
government officer to a. local politician . 

who has long.clamoured .for a third se- 

wage treatment stage. . : ‘ 

"In accordnilce with the provisions of.! 
the draft administrative regulations on; 
an amendment to the first General 1 Ad¬ 
ministrative, Regulations on. minimum . 

Continued on page 16 . ' :;J 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years arc inv uluiihte both for planning journey > 
to distant countries und lur scientific research. 

Basic fuels und figures for every country in the world form u preface to the 
luMes. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
cnmntercc. industry and the tr.itel trade 

Four volumes are available: 

North and Sooth America. 172 pp.. DM 2 -I.no. 

Asia/Australia, 24n pp.. DM 2-1.8U; 

Africa, I.Hi pp . DM 24.Nil; 

Kurope/USSR, Mu pp . |>M 24.HU 


- £' • 
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MEDICINE 


After almost 200 years, homoeopathy 
wins grudging scientific support 


In 1790, a German doctor noticed that 
a substance known as cinchona, or Per¬ 
uvian Bark, appeared to hnvc unusual 
medical properties. He performed some 
experiments and concluded that the 
symptoms produced hy it on the healthy 
body were similar to (hose it was used to 
cure — just like it said in the medical 
proverb, SimUla shnlllhus curanlar (like 
cures like). Samuel Christian Friedrich 
Hahnemann had established the princi¬ 
ples of (lie ireulmcnt known us homoe¬ 
opathy In which minute amounts of 

L atest scientific findings seem to bear 
nut a basic assumption ot homoeop¬ 
athy, the system of treating diseases by 
small quantities of drugs that excite 
symptoms similar to ihosc of the dis¬ 
ease. 

It is that substances dilmcd infinitesi¬ 
mally can have a curative effect. Scien¬ 
tists have dismissed this idea, pioneered 
hy a German doctor. Samuel Hahne¬ 
mann. 1755-1843, for well over a cen¬ 
tury. 

Were they all wrong? “If the unbe¬ 
lievable is to be believed." as the British 
seientifie journal Nature heads the edi¬ 
torial of its 3D June 1988 issue. 

Bui it counsels euuiion. Readers must 
not necessarily believe the experimental 
findings outlined by E. Davenns el al. in 
the magazine’s issue No. 333. 

Believe it or noi their mere pub- 
l ieapuii l, hili.l miu.,u.d. A. .i luL lilt. 

panel ofanonyninus advisers would en¬ 
sure that reports id miraculous findings 
were spiked. 

In ibis ease the findings have been rc- 
ierred to oik* panel ot assessors after 
another for nine months, each specily- 
ing increasingly difficult requirements. 
Yet no errors or substantial gaps have 
come to light. For the time being the 
miracle holds water. 

The editorial notes in alarm and dis¬ 
may that we would need to "jettison a 
substantial part of our intellectual heri¬ 
tage" if the findings were to be borne 
out. 

Yet for once it is not a matter of clair- 
voyancy or psychokinesis, of astrology 
nr water-divining, of unidentified flying 
objects or spherical flashes of lightning. 

1 he findings involve fairly simple, en- 
•silv repeatable test-tube experiments 
with human blood serum, immune re¬ 
sponses of white blood cells (“polymor¬ 
phic nuclear bnsnplnlc granulocytes") 
that carry lgE-type immunogtohulins on 
their surface. 

i f r rtW PT SW i yaWy Wt V BlBiH^fWWlSHIliBBP 1 

with another serum containing the IgE 
antibody, an IgG-type immunoglobulin, 
there is a vigorous response. 

The cell sends particles known ns gra¬ 
nules out through its meinbrnnes, ti 
complex process known as exocylosis. 

This reaction is easily identified by 
the change in colour capacity of the gra¬ 
nule. or optical dcgrunulution, and plays 
tin important pan in allergy diagnosis. 

The tremendous sensitivity of many 
biological systems is well-known, und 
few if any scientists would be surprised 
to learn that a single molecule of tin nb 
lergcn or a sexual arumn was enough to 
trigger powerful responses by an entire 
organism. 

But what J. Benveniste of the Urii- 
.versity of PnrisrSud and his co-nuthors, 


drugs arc used Lo provoke symptoms si¬ 
milar to a disease. Hahnemann, who was 
horn in the Saxon town of Meissen, to¬ 
day part of East Germany, published his 
findings and, for his idens, was persecut¬ 
ed by the medical profession. He was 
driven from various towns and, although 
lie was Anally able lo resume practice in 
Leipzig, an injunction against him in 
1820 made It again Impossible for him to 
practice and drove him out. He finally 
went lo Paris, where lie was free to prac¬ 
tise and where lie died in 1843. 

now 12 in number, from six research in¬ 
stitutes in France. Italy. Israel and Ca¬ 
nada have unearthed upsets the hitherto 
self-evident idea that at least a molecule 
of the agent must he present to trigger 
the effect.’The 13 zoologists and medi¬ 
cal research scientists piogressively di¬ 
luted the serum with water in a ratio ol I 
lo 10 (or even l lo 100) and checked its 
effect by counting the coloured cells. 

To their surprise they discovered that 
while degranulation initially decreased 
to almost nil us the anli-lgl: was diluted, 
it then increased, decreased and in¬ 
creased again almost periodically. 

Peak dcgrniuiluiftm ol between -III 
and 60 per cent is reached alter every 
six lo nine l-to-10 dilutions, with mini¬ 
mum levels ol a few per cent m between 

This is hound to seem beyond hcliel. 
Diluting die aecm six limes redn-.e- ilie 

IIUIIll-.l .inll-lul 'I 'll l" • 

millionth. 

Sixty further dilutions would mean, in 
theory, that an entire ocean would no 
longer contain a single molecule of the 
substance. 

Yet experiments have shown the 
near-periodic progression of effect in 
continue even when dilution lias 
reached a ratio of LIU 1 -" — a ratio ai 
which, again in theory, the entire uni¬ 
verse ought no longer to contain a single 
molecule of the initial substance. 

These incredible findings — a wave¬ 
shaped dependence of effect on the log¬ 
arithm of the concentration of the agent 
right down to the most infinitesimal di¬ 
lution — have been confirmed in a wide 
range of experiments with several other 
agents. 

But it only worked if the diluted sub¬ 
stance was shaken well in the test tube 
(mechanically rather than hy hand). A 

Continued from page 7 

case the influence of city height limit- 

Heavy traffic will present problems. 
Each tower plans to have a car park for 
500 cars. Pretty spartan when one con¬ 
siders that the smallest lower. BfG 
house, will have 2,500 users. On the 
other hand the city will offer its citizens 
the attraction of the "new accessibility 1 ' 
as a temptation. . 

Messeturm is the most standoffish. 
Thu public rcstaurunt is an awkward 29 
metres above ground. 

The lower storeys of the three other 
towers, uffer glass covered malls with 
shops, restaurants und generous lobby*. 
Joos says the DG house is even planning 
a ballroom and n winter garden with a 
20-melre-high roof with palms and 
fountains. : 

. However the grapevine says that the: 


gentle shake was nut enough, and shak¬ 
ing the lest tube fur longer than 30 sec¬ 
onds Imd no extra effect. 

'The exact periodic pattern has not 
been reproduced; it seems to depend on 
finer features of the blood serum used. 

Modern science views the whole idea 
as quackery. In such cases scientists 
check their experiments for every con¬ 
ceivable error, including anything that 
might occur lo their worst enemy. 

Double blind tests have naturally 
been undertaken, with neither the ex¬ 
perimenter nor the evaluator knowing 
which potency, or degree of dilution, 
was involved. 

These details were not revealed until 
the results bad been ascertained. Exper¬ 
iments were referred to other research 
institutes and repeated, but to no avail. 
The findings were invariably the same. 

Additional tests using tillers and 
chmniography indicate that the un¬ 
known intermediary which appears to 
relay the el feet ol the original agent 
even in its total unilocular absence is not 
hinmnlcculnr in character. 

I lie Jiiti-lgi. molecule Iuls a moleeii- 
lar weight ol 1 511 . 1100 . but Idlers dial 
would retain any molecule ol this size 
lei the mysterious iiilormatinit through. 

Yet how is die enormous unnplcxiiy 
• il such a gigantic molecule lo be relayed 
in much, much smaller structures lomi- 
ing pari ul puic waici ’ll he process has 
been It ■mi* 1 t>> v.i*B a u li .i.ii ids olal- 

k.tillol.1 iutlj 

Towards the end ol their article the 
authors inevitably speculate about such 
mysterious waters structures the exist¬ 
ence ol which has nccnMuiially been al¬ 
leged hy "outsiders" — and strictly dis¬ 
missed by schoolmen. 

Must they still he considered out of 
Ihc question? Or can their existence no 
longer be ruled out in principle? 

One gram of water contains 30 : * H.O 
molecules. Is there more complex inter¬ 
action between them, such as the ability 
to form patterns, than physicists and 
chemists have so far credited them 
with? 

A kind of "holographic outline" of the 
antigen structure in pure water is what 
would be needed, and it would need to 
be possible to transfer il to a 100th dilu¬ 
tion by shaking it. 

U is worth noting in this context that 
the information is invariably lost when 

competition is not sleeping. And sure 
enough the Japanese are interested in 
building a 200-met rg-tower. 

■ InsurifiitS^tyeift l ts , ’'to ’build a 

lower near Messeturm. The design has a 
sharp rounded peak. 

IG Mctall and the polytechnic are flirt¬ 
ing with the idea of building a lower. One 
would build it. The other would rent it. 

There is even talk of building n sky¬ 
scraper for the burnt down opera, house. 
The singe would he' in the base of the 
building. The rent of expensive offices 
above li would finance it. 1 

If the FDP had not made the propo¬ 
sal. and if the SPD had not bccn'socihu- 
siaslc about it, the idea might never have 
even been considered. But the CPU 
have the majority in the local assembly. 
So bath parties have to express their en¬ 
thusiasm from the banks of the opposi¬ 
tion. , 1 . .; Daiikivbri Guratzsth 

' :(Dk Well, Bohn, 13 July 1988) 




Hounded out of town . . . Samuel 
Hahnemann. iiw.» t iimob) 

the liquid is heated lo 711-80* C. where¬ 
as :i temperature commensurate with 
the agent's molecular structure is 
needed lor higher concentrations. 

I-'.veil odder, the trnnsler oi relay 
mechanism would need to coil form to a 
wave pattern with a purely fictional 
"concentration." 

As lung as there is not even an ap¬ 
proach to ii theoretical basis lor undei- 
staiiiling such absurdities most scien¬ 
tists wili agree with the Yiirmv editori¬ 
al that "some kind of spirit" seems to 
be involved. 

llins. ihe argument runs, before 
many more sceptical icsu.ii cli m.icii- 
iisis cmne up with these ,nul siimLu 
findings «t might di* heitci not t" be¬ 
lieve ihc unbelievable 

When a lintidlul >>l people report in¬ 
explicable observations and findings 
sceplKs will .ilwavs .lielie ili.K ihev are 
cither deluding ihem-Jve- oi dclibci- 
n I-. ii •. in: nil K .»• I • -Itu i ■ 

Even research carried out hv :i num¬ 
ber ul distinguished scicniM- t.in be 
based mi dchhcraiely l.dMlicd d.il.i. .is 
research scientists at the M.iv Pl.mck 
Bioeheinistiy InMituic found oui to 
their com some years ago (they placed 
loo much trust in a member of si aft) 

But ihc present findings, confirmed 
by six research institutes in four coun¬ 
tries. virtually rule mu any risk of 
fraud. The only remaining possibility is 
a margin of as vet unidentified error. 

The editors of Xtirnrc note in an un¬ 
usual postscript or "editorial proviso” 
that the authors have agreed to lei an 
independent commission of experts 
check their vvork on the spot. 

The article totally fail* to mention 
homoeopathy, the branch of medicine 
to which the findings will come as no 
surprise. 

Its founder. Samuel Hahnemann, 
worked — along the lines of Paracelsus 
and others — with similar potencies ut 
the turn of the nineteenth century 
when Avogndro had only just dis¬ 
covered iyhy .eachi|f j^pl. {ot molecular 
weight'in grams) of a given substance 
contained an equal number of panicles 
and long before Loschmidi worked out 
their number (60 : -*). 

No scientist who has wanted to he 
taken seriously by his fellow-scientists 
has since fell able lo defend homoeop¬ 
athy. which isn’t to say that ne might 
not consult a homoeopathic.practition¬ 
er Tor his ailments and those of his 
family: ■ 

. One is reminded of a tulc that is told 
nboui the physicist Nils Bohr; When a 
friend, noiiced n horseshoe on Ills do- 
or-ffume and asked whether* Hoht 1 be¬ 
lieved in it. he answered; 

"Of course not, but people say it 
helps even if you don't believe lnh.” 

Peter Kafka 

•" tSiiddcultrhu ZfUung. Mtinirii, I I July IVXH) 
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BEHAVIOUR 


The Bride of Satan and 
other wholesome games 



Y oung Germans are situ wing increas¬ 
ing inlcrcM in the occult. They paint 
llicir rooms black. wear black clothes 
amt sleep in col tins. 

They frequent graveyards, call ilacin- 
soiYu:* devotees of Lucifer and oppose 
their parents and the established 
churches. 

Lurking in the gloom to .satisfy one's 
needs is die tenor of the Ming "Kill 
Again" sung by The Slayer. 

It re fleets a trend that parents ami 
loichcis. theologians and psychologists 
liml alarming. 

Satanic cults art* gaining ground 
among teenagers. They are n trend tlmi 
seems to be spreading behind a wall of 
cotton wool. 

liven young people who have no time 
lor them seem strangely tolerant, ac¬ 
cepting them from a distance along 
leave them to it" lines, while there are 
always businessmen keen to profit from 
the trend. 

Kalhariua. 1.1. came home from a 
week’s holiday und told her mother she 
was going to paint her room black, sleep 
in an open coffin and wear nothing but 
black clothes. 

To her mother's horror, she bad dc- 



What is happening in r\f ¥? €1WEL 

Germany? How does . . . 

Germany view the world? 

)bu will find ifte answers to these quesiions » 
in Dili WLLT, Germany's independent , -^§0 §Xi§|J 

national quality and ceunoiiiic daily -0 
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cided to become a f intfti, or Gothic 
punk. 

She sees herself as a "bride of Satan." 
a platforni debate on black magic and 
occuftism held near O.snabriiek was 
told. 

Similar tales can he told of vmiiig 
people all over Germany. In suhurbs of 
Bonn. Regensburg and Freiburg, punks 
with or uifiioii! beer bottles and ghetto 
blasters camp out ill graveyards at night, 
meditating in open graves they have dug 
lor themselves. 

In Minister C’hrisioph, also 1.1, is a 
"medium" and one of a group of six tee¬ 
nagers w ho meet round a table ut night 
to commune with the spirits. 

In Wiir/burg a young girl asks a spirit 
whether she is pregnant. The answer, 
yes. drives her to die brink of suicide. 
Yet she isn't. 

liducationalists sav the range of oc¬ 
cultism today extends from oscillation 
and moving glasses to blood rituals mid 
sex magic. 

Psychologists cite ns one of the most 
macabre recent insiunccs a ease in 
Minister where two juveniles were sen¬ 
tenced Inst October for killing a girl 
friend “at her request." They were all 
members of a Lucifer cull. 

Wliul goes 011 in connection with the 
occasional nick concert is fairly harm¬ 
less in comparison. Intensive sensual 
stimuli can culminntc in animal sacri¬ 
fices. 







Hotline to 

“I am 11 pariah.” a lb-year-old school¬ 
boy wrote. "If no-one else helps 1 me 
maybe the Devil will.” 

These words, says Hanover clergy¬ 
man Joachim Biulkis, Protestant coin- 
mi ssioner for ideological issues, arc first 
and foremost a call Tor help to a genera¬ 
tion of parents, an appeal to be taken 
seriously and given a hearing. 

This loss of hope is reflected in die 
widespread reversal of values by young 
people who opt for evil instead of good 
and worship Satan rather than God. 

This view is fully shared by H a raid 
Baer, Roman Catholic commissioner 
for ideological issues in Hamm. 

**The explosion of interest in the oc¬ 
cult is a protest against a Christianity 
that has firawti'Tifrid artd murks ihe dead 
end ota qiic.M lor a slot 1111 lie dim .socie¬ 
ty is simply not prepared 10 brook. Sa¬ 
tan personifies this generation’s outlook 
on lire." he says. 

Do what you want is the credo of Sa¬ 
tanic teachings, and it frequently leads 
to an increased acceptance of violence. 

It often begins, harmlessly enough, 
with white-painted faces and black 
clothes as a fashion quirk, with moving 
glasses and Wolpurgisnurlit parties at¬ 
tended out of curiosity and as a joke. 

They may lead, especially for the 
young, to an encounter with the unreal 
that they are no longer able to handle. 

Intensive sensual stimuli, ecstasy and 
hypnosis are said by psychologists to 
provide an opportunity of seeking re¬ 
fuge in another world. 

It is sought by young people in a so¬ 
ciety in which they fail to find their 
bearings, ciicoiiiiicring difficulties at 
school and at work anil feeling unable to 
express themselves. 

North Rhine-VVesiphalimi Education 
Minister Hans Scliwior agrees. He tbas* 
decide to extend to the terms of refer¬ 
ence of the white paper on youth sects 
to the occult and New Age movements. 

He attributes the trend to "the grave 
fours most young people'have about the 
future and tholr mistrust of a largely ra¬ 
tionally-structured society lacking in 
meaningful activities." 

Readiness on the part of young peo¬ 
ple to go In for the occult is increasingly 
marked in a society in which the existing 
system is seen as a "one-way street to 
prearranged boredom und meaningless¬ 
ness.” 

The trend is increasingly marked now 
that children and young people arc evi¬ 
dently finding it more and more difficult 
to come to rational terms with n prog¬ 
ressively more complex environment. 

In pinpointing the New Age move¬ 
ment Professor -Schwier has raised the 


eternity. 

(Phula: Ik-ln/lliipp) 

issue or its links with the occult. For 
years it has sounded so gentle ml 
harmless and been associated with anv- ^ 
thing but the preoccupation v«wng 
people today with the Devil. 

New Age first culls to mind the musi¬ 
cal "Hair" and its emphasis on the age at 
Aquarius. 

The "gentle conspiracy” of the 
2 S, 0 (H)-ycar newly-dawned age ol 
Aquarius is said in combine “all (hecur- 
re ms and events that can be described 
as trends toward a meaningful, humane 
anil total life of the future.” 

It also. Professor Schwier's source' 
say, involves “a close connection with 
the occult revival, here understood us a 
form of expanded awareness, of deep¬ 
ening, reality into arcane . and ocudi 
aspects ul the soul and ol nature net- - 
lected by experimental physics and psy¬ 
chology because they cannot (yet) he 
understood in terms of scientific catego¬ 
ries." 

Traditional occult movements, the 
experts say, have paved the way For New 
Age spirituality. They have also grasped 
the opportunity of singing a comeback 
of their own. 

To a large extent the problem has 
thus been seen Tor what it is. but more 
and more uneasy parents are consulting 
churches, schools and others for advice 
and assistance, 

Harnld Baer says the phenomenon ; 
has assumed epidemic proportions. ATf ' 
rough estimates at least 20 U,OWHw™ P 
ren and young people have dueled w 
the occult. r.: t . 

Yet answers to the query ‘‘How can I 
protect my child?” have 1 'so far ' iecn 
vague. Society's response has appenn 
to be slightly guilty and somewhat help* 
less. 

Maybe the Church.is called on to take 
tlie ihitialive, Roman Catholic coniffln- 
sioner Alphonse van Dijk says much * 
ground remains to be made good. 

"Clericalism Is 100 exaggerated. U* 
lurgy has grown top comprehensible- : 
The imagery; the mystery and the in- ., 
enrnate nature oF belief- arc lacking- 
- And they are what the young arc seek' [ 
ing. '• j.- .;• ' j 

Van Dijk appeals to nil organisations, ■ 
church or secular, to make youth work 
freer and less suspicious.'Parents, .Ilf 
says, must try to talk y/ith tjieir chiklP* 
in confidence. I ... r i i 

Bans arc counter-productive.,The Oc¬ 
cult merely seems even-mqne altractivwij. 

Hc-advises parents pndeduatjonaljsjjp? 

to attend meelings,andTO try tp.Joj$Jj 
the debate — tactfully and cirpumspMK. 
ly- ■ ‘KltitiS J.Schwkfiy 

' . • : (Dle W«li.paaB.25July'lj|W.; 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


SHARP RISE IN DRUG DEATHS 


Unshaven Joe in vanguard of 
special-squad operations 


Deaths from drug overdoses in Ger¬ 
many rose nearly 50 per cent in (he first 
half of this year to 281 (whole of 1987: 
442). Last year, the worst centre was 
Hamburg, with 52 fatalities, which put 
It ahead of even Amsterdam (38). In the 
first hair of this year, the climb steep¬ 
ened: 40 dead in Hamburg, 39 in Ber¬ 
lin, 28 in Frankfurt. In Munich, drug 
crimes were up 37.6 per cent last year 
mid in the first half of 1988, up another 
16.3 per cent. German authorities se¬ 
ized 250 kilos of heroin (up 123 per 
cent) and 297 kilos of cocaine (more 
than lit the whole of 1987) in (lie half 
year. Official csliinntc.x are that the 
number of Germans trying heroin for 
the first time rose by 30 per cent in 
1987 to 3,000. Peter Schmtilz reports 
for the Bonn daily. Die Welt, on how the 
Bavarians arc tackling (he problem 
there. Deaths from drugs in Munich in 
the first six months this year were eight, 
much less than other big cities. 

S ummer shows itself at last: people in 
Munich's Englischer Garten Imre 
their skin to the rare sight of the sun in 
an attempt to get a inn. it is an idyllic 
sight. 

1 am with Joe. That's all we'll call him. 
He wears his lmir lung and he hasn't 
bothered shaving, lie is dressed in a 
tight T-shirt and carries a lightweight 
picket over a shoulder. He sounds a 
little slnu-ihiiikiih? with Ins >ir»iiie. rural 
Hnwrtmvuceeni. 

Joe buys and sells heroin buy the kilo. 
He belongs to the scene. In appearance, 
anyway, lie has also helped pul hun¬ 
dreds of dealers behind bars. Joe is a 
policeman. 

In his spare time, he tries to help fix¬ 
ers gel therapy and work. "Poor bug¬ 
gers," as he describes them. 

Once. Joe received 5(H) marks over 
and above his salary in compensation 
because, as he was negotiating a deal in 
a house in a lower Bavnrian forest with 
hash dealers, they insisted that he was a 
police informer and worked him over. 

Joe heads a drug squad called REK 
(for Raitschgift-Einsutzkommantlo). As 
we wander through the Englischcr Gar¬ 
ten, tv^jgaid: “It looks peaceful enough. 
But dwmhink that it is. There's always 
something happening." 

A group of coloured people sit in a 
circle under a birch tree. "Political refu¬ 
gees. They’re up to their cars in the bu¬ 
siness.” Dig deep enough, he said; and 
you'd find a brown paper pared some- 

them tind we go towards the Chinese 
Tower. Some of his customers are al¬ 
ways in the Biergnrtcn. more when it is 
sunny but only the hard core when it 
rains. 

Most nrc unemployed and without 
roots; In the trade, they are part of the 
Ameisenhaiidel, the ant trade, the ranks 
of the small fixers. A fixer nccd<i be¬ 
tween Slid and 2,(100 marks,a day for 
the stuff. ' ,. .v* : 


bands with while lettering: Police. They 
hove been seconded from other police 
units, have been trained for two years 
and ure used for a year by REK. 

Inspector Gerald (ierstenherger. 48, 
is Joe's superior. He is regarded us Ba¬ 
varia’s most skilled drug criminal ex¬ 
pert. When lie begun in 1970, he was 
only the third specialist drug hunter the 
Land had had. He went to work and de¬ 
veloped an operational squad. 

Priority was stepped up when the Ba¬ 
varian Secretary of State at the Interior 
Ministry, Peter Gauweiler, obtained the 
money to hire more specialists for the 
squad and equip them belter. 

The problem was that the older po¬ 
lice investigators were becoming 
known. (One sniil: "When you've made a 
thousand arrests, everyone says hullo to 
you") It was necessary to bring in new 
and young unknowns. 

There were to be 211 new appoint¬ 
ments for the squad. Three hundred ap¬ 
plied in writing. 2011 actually came in 
person, 50 were put on a short list anil, 
finally. 20 were hired. 

A second squad is being pal together 
and is to go into operation in the nor¬ 
thern part of the Land. 

Two or three years ago. the investiga¬ 
tors believed that the narcoties problem 
would find a stagnation level, even a 
high level. But this was swning. The fi¬ 
gures last year there was a dramatic rise 
in consumption. 

1 I.ihn I inlu. /.i, Ik 11 % 1. pi•. -Idem 

orBKA (equivalent to the FBI and CID) 
referred to an "exorbitant intensifica¬ 
tion'' ol the drugs situation and Bonn 
Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmcr- 
mann spoke of an “alarming increase" in 
the number of drug victims. 

In Munich, the number of drug of¬ 
fences rose by 37.6 per cent last year — 
never before has there been an increase 
on such a.settle. 

And the trend continues, in Ihe first 
six months this year, the figure in¬ 
creased another 16.3 per cent. Especial¬ 
ly alarming is the number of deaths. 
There were 40 in the six months in 
Hnmburg. 28 in Frankfurt and 39 in 
Berlin. There were “only" eight in Mu¬ 
nich. 

Why fewer in Munich? It is closer to 
(he Balkans than other big cities und 
there is plenty of opportunity for mis¬ 
chief. Gcrsicnhcrgcr would explain it by 
the existence of his squad. 

This afternoon that Joe and 1 arc in 
the park, part of the answer at least may 
be supplied. Suddenly uniformed and 


Drinking water 

Continued from page 12 

requirements concerning the pumping 
of effluent into (lie waterways.. sub¬ 
stantial iuvesiyicnts will he made in the 
years ahead id enable Bonn's sewage 
tri^itrjjicm plunt to reduce its output of 



Police raid women's lavatory at a Frankfort railway station. 


(PiltlUK llpn) 


On this.latc afternoon, Joc^howsln-, .jmmiSnluin iilirptc. nitrates and plips- 
tercsl in u group silling at ($hfcx nnd^,J>|thU^- ■. '• j-'-i'. 

banks in the half shadows nflvyochesl- ^Plttnning ddcumcnts.will bfcKubmil*? 
nut trees. Most arc younger pcqplc with, tcd[io lhc coUnctyf.a nd its bodic^hcfofK 
Umkqrdx of beer in Trout of;them.Many>.jiH4cnd of t lip AndlhgywH! 
urc smoking, hut it's not all tojftcqo. r>, k ; ; v *" 

Among them are.several who carry. ; V- : l I'hipniis Agiltc . . 

their .trouser! pqckcts small, green ■ j i nij-^ ■ ol per >ii mti r'A 02 vi|ii.- r. c *.« it* »sn c. Ib'jgljrivijt} 


everywhere ami rush towards the group 
under the chestnut trees from all four 
sides. 

Some of the young beer drinkers give 
signs and pull green armbands From out 
of their pockets. The raid on this occa¬ 
sion nets little: just 300 pep pills. Three 
men will be investigated. Another six 
will be charged with publicly smoking 
hashish. 

English is the language of the .scene, 
rite men have been smoking shit. A 
miiuII amount is a piece. And anyone 
winning heroin asks for H. 

Joe recognises one of the men being 
searched. He is an asylum seeker. To¬ 
day. he is allowed to go. He mutters us 
lie wanders olf: "I'm lucky. L didn't have 
.nniliiiiii on me' 

1 ufcfjcciuj Ocl.slcutiergci Aa)!» llial lie- 
fore. policemen used to patrol on font in 
pairs. They arrested offenders but bys¬ 
tanders begun to slick up lor the fixers. 

■' I'hiil’s why we needed more people.” 

Smokers who have noi previously of¬ 
fended arc not prosecuted. Instead their 
names are placed on a file ill case there 
arc further breaches. 

Gerstcnhergcr says he is satisfied 
with this approach. He says the raids 
which bring them in have an unsettling 
effect on the scene. 

Gcrsicnhcrgcr explains how. over the 
past few years, the anti-drug forces have 
learned how to cooperate: police. law¬ 
yers. Mate prosecutors and judges. They 
maintain contact, meet for lectures und 
exchanges of ideas. There are two 
courts which specialise in drug cases 
and judgements arc regarded ns espe¬ 
cially tough. 

The pressure is having it effect on 
the market. A gram of hashish that can 
be bought in Amsterdam for four 
marks costs between 40 and 50 marks 
^1 il ^ E n | li schcr GartenHeroin costs 

Joe says that this also has disadvan¬ 
tage for the police. He says (hot readi¬ 
ness 10 enter a deni for a large amount 
of heroin, pushers immediately think 
they're undercover agents. Who else 
would he silly enough tu pay so much? 
— especially wljh the risk or.jrighcr 
punishment irt Munich . 1 )?.' 
u lii Amstcftrafju -Europe's , major 
i}rug-dcaliritf-teri|>a.'dealers nrc to □ 
ccrijiin-caU.oni - m»V bothered by .the po- 

"5Nc'yc .-giv .them 


'(Dutch >ollcc)pbpuf Whprit fiidy. 
1 pun kriic klfo&ofrtlto stO(T..fout il Was 
. after Tivc o'^luifk und 'lib ' 6bu* went: 
along.” : t 

J no;.“(.fit. hud bi#)i me: Jwoqldfidvc 
iV.qif all lhaiyay thpft." T|f jx ytfurbc.lmiS 


already worn out two pairs of training 
shoes on duty. 

Naturally both men, whose group in 
one period of six days muiiagcd to 
make 33 arrests aiming the nnt-tradc 
brigade, are accused of being keener 
on getting the small fixer rather than 
big pushers. 

Joe says: "But you can't forget that 
they will do anything to gel their stuff. 
The draw more and more young people 
into the scene in order to sell to them 
and finance their own con sum pi ion. 
Anil once they're in, they iton’l conic 
out again.” 

At the police station in Milbertshof- 
en in the north of the city, it is nearly 8 
pm. A squad arc being briefed before a 
raid. A court in Bonn has issued an ur¬ 
ic m warrant tor file manager of a well- 
known sauna club. Suspicion: cocaine 
dealing. 

Gcrsicnhcrgcr had been watching 
the driver of a luxury car over a period, 
hut he hadn't been able to collect any 
evidence until one day when a courier 
crashed and died on his motorbike. He 
was found to have a piece of cocaine 
and 39,20(1 marks. 

This was the link with the sauna. The 
money had been intended to buy co¬ 
caine in the Bonn region. 

The sex bunker has double safety 
doors. This will he the way in for the 
police. Two people planted inside are 
tu open the doors for the police, who 
include two young policewomen. 

They burst in — but the manager is 
not there. He is arrested shortly after 
midnight at another building under 
surveillance. 

At the sauna, it seems that the 
search is not producing much. One of 
the girls on the staff is issued with a 
summons after some hashish is found 
in herhandhag. 

, . RoaJ cj;.bM^sj^^al^facIor pn ; loan 
Trunrch' arrpoTt customs men, 
sniffs aroupd ihe luxury vestibule, in 
the. Chinese Room of Lust pnd .in the 
room with the polystyrene Greek co¬ 
lumns. i‘‘ 

Then; ip a room ni ihe'bnck, he finds 
sotpething, Undc^tlj^tiinttruss are twd 
Itnliipi.toankflqlt&< bpiutl is 

unscrewed. Un.dljirbe^iftJit jl 00 . grams 
. of hashish. T ' 

j . ' A fcdqrtij cuhil ibl.fpgrfttitk I (10 grams 
\ at. thtfHowtjr fcnd ; oK;life J*ungc which 
comprises n "h 6 j mkubs(tifitial ammirtt”. 


IjI'? As. Jnspwl^niictlbbr&cr. dryly 
1 nv>k ill ^ AbcdjffaMhl^sjlsiidby induyrt 

TV: ;■ i- | 
















